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ABSTRACT 

This study describes the development of Alberta's 
public (2-year) college system, and evaluates the various mechanisms 
for coordination which have been used. Data vere gathered from 
records and reports, by interviews and by a questionnaire which was 
administered to college presidents and board chairmen. The analysis 
of the data suggest the existence of three distinct phases of college 
coordination: private junior college operating in affiliation with 
the University of Alberta, expansion of public college system, and 
formal and specific provincial coordinating agencies. . Conclusions 
suggest that coordination is effective in decision areas in which 
statutory authority is deficient. Thxs was most apparent in decision 
areas affecting both the public colleges and other provincially pwied 
postsecondary institutions and universities. Recommendations suggest 
that the commission form of coordination should be retained and that 
its authority be increased to allow for the coordinatioi^ of the total 
ncmuniversity postsecondary system rather than just one part of it. 
An extensive bibliography and appendices of related material are 
included. (Author) 
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FOREWORD 

Mr* Small^s study is another in a series of studies supported in 
part by the Alberta Colleges Connnisslon. The series examines a wide 
variety of issues related to post-secondary education in general and to 
the public colleges in particular. 

System and institutional governance and coordination have been 
the focus of several recent studies* The topics selected for research 
include an analysis of future issues in coordination, student involve- 
ment in the governing process » and a theoretical examination of organi- 
zational structures. Mr* Small's study fills an obvious gap in the 
research by examining in detail the structures and mechanisms for 
coordination vhich have been in use in the Province of Alberta. 

By describing the evolution of the Alberta college system, 
Mr. Small highlights the problems in coordination which tend to result 
when the coordinating agency lacks statutory authority over all members 
of the system. By a selective review of literature dealing with 
coordination in both Canada and the United States, the author develops 

0 

criteria for evaluation of coordinating mechanisms. 

Mr. Small evaluation of coordinating mechanisms and his 
concluding observations and suggestions deserve careful consideration 
by decision makers in Alberta and elsewhere in Canada. 

R. A. Bosetti, 

Director of Planning & Research, 
' Alberta Colleges Commission. 



ABSTOACT 

COLLEGE COORDINATION IN ALBERTAi SYSTEM 
DEVELOPMENT AND APPRAISAL 

By 

James Matthew Small 

The purposes of this study were to describe the development of 
Alberta •s public college system with emphasis on mechanisms of coor- 
dination; to identify and illuminate important decisions from the past 
which had system-wide implications; and to evaluateccoordinative 
arrangements, especially those currently in force. 

The principal method of investigation was a systematic examina- 
tion of records and reports such as minutes of government agencies, 
minutes of University of Alberta committees. Provincial legislation, 
official government reports, special studies and dissertations. 

Primary data sources were also utilized in the form of inter- 
views with knowledgeable persons, and questionnaire responses of public 
college leaders. 

The data were organized into two parts, the first describing 
college system developments in Alberta, and the second dealing with an 
assessment of coordination mechanisms. 

The analysis of the data suggested the existence of three 
distinct phases of college coordinations phase I, from 1930 to 1957, 
characterized by private junior colleges operating in affiliation with 
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the University of Alberta; phase II, from 1957 to 1967, characterized by 
an expanding public junior college system; and phase III, beginning in 
19by, characterized by formal and specific provincial coordination 
agencies. 

Assessment procedures were largely subjective in the case of the 
first two phases, judgments being made on the basis of impressions 
gathered when viewed in the light of the literature on coordination. 
Current arrangements for coordination under the Colleges Commission were 
evaluated more rigorously, by means of a questionnaire and criteria 
derived from the literature. 

Until 1967 the junior college scene was dominated by the 
University of Alberta which, through its Comncittee on Junior Colleges, 
administered affiliation arrangements with public and private junior 
colleges. The primary orientation of these colleges was towards 
university-parallel studies which were controlled by the University. 
In this way the University successfully discharged its responsibility 
for the maintenance of academic standards, but it did not prssuine to 
exercise leadership in the development of a coherent junior college 
system. 

The need for a better articulated post-secondary education 
system was recognized by the Government of Alberta in the mid-Sixties 
at which time the issue of what would constitute the best structural 
forms for doing so was keenly debated. One reason. for disagreement was 
the existence of a variety of institutional forms offering post- 
secondary education programs. 

In the absence cf consensus the Government established the 
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Provincial Board of Post-Secondary Education to provide immediate 
coordination of the public colleges only, and to discuss further the 
structure of the total post-secondary system. The Board was successfiil 
in developing and coordinating a ccuprehensive public college system, 
but was unable to convince the provincial government of the desirability 
of a unified system which would also include the rural agricultural and 
vocational colleges and the urban technological institutes. 

The Colleges Commission, which evolved from the Provincial 
Board, proved its ability to coordinate the public colleges with 
general acceptance but, like the Board, has been frustrated in its 
attempts to rationalize the total system, and develop functional and 
harmonious affiliation, arrangements with the universities. 

The conclusions reached confirm the theoretical premise that 
coordination is ineffective in decision areas in which statutory 
authority is deficient, but deny the claim that state level coordination 
inevitably results in institutional standardization and loss of local 
sensitivity. 

The major recommendations are that changes should be made to 
empower a provincial body to coordinate the total non-univ«sity 
post-secondary system at least, that the degree of control with respect 
to public colleges should not be increased, and that the Alberta Colleges 
Commission, by its past performance, has demonstrated its potential to 
fill such an expanded role. 

Finally, with respect to articulation between the colleges and 
universities, in the absence of an overall coordinating agency or of 
voluntary agreements between existing agencies, the intervention of the 
provincial government in imposing a solution would be warranted* 
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Chapter 1 
INTRODUCTION 



Background to the Study 

The study which is reported here was first conceived in Chicago 
in March 1971 as a result of conversations with Dr. H. Kolesar» 
Chairman of the Alberta Colleges Convniesion* Following a period of 
exploration of the topic with Dr. G. L. Mowatt Chairman of the 
Department of Educational Administration and Coordinator of the 
Kellogg- sponsored College Administration Project, University of Albertat 
a proposal was submitted and approved by the Thesis Advisory Committee 
at Michigan State University. Data w^e gathered in Alberta during the 
fall and winter of 1971, with the cooperation of the Alberta Colleges 
Commission staff, and the University of Alberta. 

Pmyposes of the Study 

The purposes which directed the study were as followss 

1. To describe the development of the Alberta Public College 
system from the p«iod of initialization of the Lethbridge Junior 
College (c.l950) up to the summer of 1971, in terms of significant 
events, legislative enactments and other government actions, emergence 
of colleges and programs, and means of coordination and control. 

2. To explicate further important decisions having system-wide 
implications by identifying^ 

a. issues and alternatives 

b. arguments posited to support the various alternatives 
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c. the means of resolution of issues 

d. the level of satisfaction with the decision on the 
part of those involved in or affected by it, and 

e. the impact and outcomes of the decision as revealed by 
subsequent events. 

. 3« To evaluate mechanisms for coordination as perceived by 
college leaders. 

4. To provide thereby a broader knovgledge base from vghich to 
evaluate present and emerging trends and alternative directions in 
the coordination of higher education in Alberta. 

Delimitations 

1. The study focuses on events which occurred during the last 
twenty years in Alberta. Other historical facts are included for the 
clearer understanding of this period. 

2. The study focuses on the coordination of public, compre- 
hensive, two-year colleges, frequently referred to as junior or 
community colleges. Reference is made to other institutions of higher 
education such as specialized two-year institutions and universities 
only in so far as it contributes to a clearer understanding of the 
comprehensive two-year college (known in Alberta as the public 
college). 

The study is limited by the data gathering techniques which 
drew mainly from secondary sources, such as reports, records and 
minutes. Wherever possible added insight was derived by interviews 



with people directly or indirectly involved in the matter in question. 
In this way many significant personages (see Table l) made primary 
inputs which are acknowledged throughout the report. In some instances 
primary data which might have been significant were not available due 
to the inaccessibility of the person in question. It is there fore 
hoped that other researchers of this topic will supplement these 
limitations by drawing on different sources. 

Definition of Terms 

No new terms have been created for this study and common 
interpretations have been used throughout. When special provincial 
bodies or other agencies are first introduced the full title is used, 
but in dealing with such bodies abbreviations have been used when no 
confusion was seen to result. In this way, for example, The Provincial 
Board of Post-Secondary Education is referred to variously as the 
Board, or the Provincial Board, and the University of Alberta Committee 
on Junior Colleges is likewise referred to as the Committee. Generally 
the terms "post- secondary education" and "higher education" are used 
synonymously to include both university and non-university institutions, 
but in context "post- secondary education" may be used to refer only to 
non-university matters, such as when used in the expression "Provin- 
cial Board of Post-Secondary Education." Where there is doubt of the 
meaning of terms from the context the term is clarified, for example, 
"post- secondary (non-university) educational system." 

The same technique has been used with respect to Alberta public 
colleges. These are referred to frequently simply as "colleges" 
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Table 1 
Primary Data Sources 



Time and 
Int ervi ewee pi ac e 



Format 



Position at point of 
interest 



H. Kolesar 



B. Perrin 
0. D. Alston 
W. D. Burns 
M. Fenske 



R. Fast 



Edmonton 
Aug. -Sept/ 71 



Medicine Hat 

Oct. 12/71 Informal 



Lethbridge 
Oct. 12/71 

Edmonton 
October/ 71 

Ednonton 
Oc Oec./71 



J. C. Jonason Ednonton 
Oct. 26/ 71 

D. Campbell Edmonton 
Nov. 2/71 



G. L. MoMat Edmonton 

Nov. 17,19/71 



Informal (l)Executive ass't Prov. 

Board of Post-Secondary 
Education 

(2) Chairman, Prov. Board 

(3) Chairman, Alberta Colleges 
Commission 



Edmonton Informal 
Oct. -Dec. /71 



W. D. Neal 



Edmonton 
Nov. 24/71 



Registrar, Medicine Hat 
College 



Formal Director of Liberal Studies " 

Lethbridge Junior College 

Informal Sec'y» University of Alberta 
Committee on Junior Colleges 

Informal (l)Executive ass't Prov. 

Board of Post-Secondary Edu- 
cation (2) Director of Adminis- 
trative services. Alberta 
Colleges Commission 



Executive Ass't Prov. Board 
of Post-Secondary Education 
Director of Instructional 
Services, Alberta Colleges 
Commission 



Telephone Executive Sec'yt Fact Finding 
(30 mins) Committee 

Telephone Co-chairman, Conference on 
(20 mins) Post-Secondary and Continuing 
Education 

Formal Chairman, Provincial Board of 

Post-Secondary Education 

Formal Chairman, Coordinating Council 
Committee on Junior Colleges 
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Table 1 (Continued) 



in u erv i ewse 


Time and 
place 


rorma b 


position at point of 
inheres b 


H. T. Coutts 


Edmonton, 
Dec. 16/71 


Formal 


Dean and member of the 
University of Alberta Commit- 
tee on Junior Colleges 


S. C. !• Clarke 


Edmonton 
Dec. 15/71 


Formal 


Executive Sec'y, Alberta 
Teachers' Association 


i. C« Byrne 


Edmonton 
Dec. 21/71 


Formal 


Deputy Minister of Education 


G. Yackulic 


Red Deer 
Dec. 21/71 


Formal 


City Editor, Lethbridge 
Herald 


M. Parsons 


Red Deer 
Dec. 21/71 


Formal 


Chairman, Board of Red Deer 
College 


R. McKinnon 


Edmonton 
Dec. 22/71 


Formal 


Minister of Education 


Rev. R. A. 
Frantz 


Edmonton 
Dec. 30/71 ' 


Telephone 
(10 mins) 


President, Concordia College 


J. Haar 


Edmonton 
Feb 2/72 




President, Grant MacEwan 
College 
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except vghere it vgas necessary to distinguish betvgeen public colleges 
and other colleges such as agricultural and vocational colleges. 

Data-Gathering Procedures 

The method used may be best described as progressive multi- 
lateral inquiry starting with the minutes of the Provincial Board of 
Post- Secondary Education. This led in sequence to the minutes of 
standing committees of the Board, minutes of the Colleges Commission, 
agenda packages and other files of the Colleges Commission, the 
minutes of the University of Alberta Committee on Junior Colleges, 
reports of the Coordinating Council Junior College Committee, and to 
certain files and reports of the Department of Education. These, 
together with more widely available documents such as dissertations 
and published reports of governmental agencies and cominissions, 
comprised the secondary data sources. 

In turn the documents referred to above identified significant 
personages for possible interview, in addition to those named as 
leaders of the movement or informed persons, by Dr. Kolesar, Chairman 
of the Colleges Commission. 

In addition to the analysis of documents and interview 
techniques, a questionnaire instrument was administered to public 
college leaders, being the President and the Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees, in most cases. The development of this questionnaire 
followed the acquisition of information reported in the first part of 
the study and is described, with a full statement of iti purposes, in 
Chapter 7. 



Data Analysis 

Since there vgere no hypotheses to direct the investigation the 
organization of the data vgas determined by its intrinsic qualities. 
It was considered inappropriate to develop hypotheses or models of 
coordination and later combat the temptation to distort the data to 
fit. The approach used was to collect the data first, sift and sort 
it and organize it into a coherent body of knowledge. In this way 
certain trends and phases in the evolution of an integrated college 
system were perceived, and their actual existence hypothesized. 

A description of the Alberta College system and its various 
evolutionary phases was then prepared and offered for the scrutiny 
of Dr. W. H. Swi:t, a noted educational historian and writer, formerly 
Deputy Minister of Education and Chairman of the Alberta Universities 
Commission, now retired. In this way errors of interpretation, bias 
or omission were reduced or eliminated, for the early periods (phases 
I and II) of this history. 

By a similar process Drs. H. Kblesar and M. Fenske of the 
Alberta Colleges Commission vetted the description, with particular 
attention to phase III. Following each commentary, the questions 
raised prompted further inquiry which led to several revisions of the 
draft. Nevertheless the author accepts final responsiblity for any 
errors of interpretation which remain, .vhile acknowledging the value 
of first-person validation. 



Significance of the Study 

Since the creation of the Lethbridge Junior College in 1957 
there has been considerable expansion of opportunities, and of legis- 
lative activity in the field of junior college education in Alberta. 
Enrollments rose to 3,600 F.T.E. students by the 1969-70 academic year 
and an estimate of 15,000 plus is forecast for 1974-75 1971ci 
26). The number of public colleges has increased to six with offerings 
in approximately sixty-five different programs which can be classified 
in the following areast agriculture, arts, business and administra- 
tion, communication, health and social welfare, home economics, 
industrial and technical and university transfer. 

A comprehensive curricular program such as is clearly in 
effect increases the need for system level coordination, and planning* 
In addition there is the addedacomplexity introduced by the existence 
of three agricultural colleges and two technological institutes which 
provide one to four years of specialized education. While not truly a 
part of the public college system, legislative provision exists for 
their future inclusion and they must, of necessity, feature in any plans 
for system rationalization. 

The Colleges Act (Gov. of Alberta, 1969) specifies that public 
colleges be placed under the direct administrative control of boards of 
Governors appointed by the Lieutenant Governor in Council.^ The 
Colleges Commission supplies a leadership function which may be 
exercised in a varity of ways (A.C.C., 1971ctl7-l8)i 

(a) initiation of and provision for new programs; 

(b) promotion and sujjport of a variety of research projects; 



In Canada, by termt of the B.N.A. Act, public education is a 
matter for provincial jurisdiction. 
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(c) provision of specialized central office staff to assist 
colleges in areas where need arises; 

(d) providing strong representation to government and public 
alike to poinx out objectives of the system and to help achieve 

its objectives* 

The commission also has regulatory powers relative to the 
following specific aspects: 

(a) to determine how funds provided by the legislature are 
to be distributed among the members; 

(b) to advise tha Lieutenant Governor in Council on the 
establishment of new members of the college system; 

(c) to regulate or prohibit instructional programs offered 
in the colleges; 

(d) to review for approval all capital projects of colleges; 

and 

(9) to review for approval other aspects of college operation 
deemed appropriate for central consideration* 

Apparently the commission has considerable power to shape the 
development of college education in Albertat although it may not 
necessarily choose to use it. Limitations on the exercise of powers 
may arise from natural checks and balances such as the willingness of 
local boards to acquiesce^ lack of consensus within the commission 
which is representative of a wide range of public opinion, or pressures 
on the commission's permanent staff* 

Hannah (1967) stated that many significant developments in our 
social, political, and educational systems have come not as a result 
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of rational planningt but as healthy spontaneous reaction of 
intelligent and responsible people to the stimuli of recognized 
social f political and educational needs. Progress in education may 
therefore come largely through compromise decisions shaped by social 
and political forces. 

In similar vein McConnell (I962tvi) states that the subtle 
nature of human motivation and the social forces that play on 
individuals and institutions has prevented the emergence of neat and 
rational patterns of higher education. He goes on to state (I962i3) 
that pressure to devise master plans may emanate from legislative or 
executive government agencies concerned primarily with the expansion 
of existing institutions at minimum costt and with little alteration 
of their character and functions. 

Glenny (1959^61) also stresses the importance of appreciating 
and understanding the situational context in which a coordinated 
system develops. Politics and history of development bear upon the 
powers and organization of the central agency. ••The result of this 
great diversity in factors influencing higher education and its 
government. . .is the present l^ck of any standardized pattern of 
coordination. •• 

McConnell (I962tl01) summarizes the relatedness between 
coordinative systems and the contextual situation by concluding that 
••each state must work out a program that is consistent with its own 
traditionSf and its own cultural* economic* geographict and demographic 
conditions*^^ 

Finally Henry (McConnellt 1962s 160) adds perfective by 
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cautioning that ^^coordination is a result t no'^. a process. It cannot be 
imposed. It does not arrive suddenly. It does not come through edict 
or mandate. Effective state plans grow out of the experience of 
institutions in vforking together.** 

The purpose of these citations is to illustrate that legally 
enacted power is not the sole determinant of coordinated activities* 
but that coordination and planning are evolving functions which can 
only be understood and managed by taking into account the antecedent 
and current situational variables of a social t political and ideo* 
syncratic nature. 

The significance of the study here proposed is twofold. First 
by describing the shaping of decisions which have deeply affected the 
configuration of the public college system up to this pointt a keener 
understanding of the modus operandi for the future may result, and 
secondly a historical study has intrinsic value as a contribution to 
the chronicles of education. 

Kerlinger (1964t698) describes historical research as the 

**critical investigation of events, developments, and experiences of 

the past, the careful weighing of evidence of the validity of sources 

of information on the past, and the interpretation of the weighe*! 

evidence.** In explaining its importance he extracts the following 

excerpt from a report of a committee of historians (1964i700)$ 

Historiography has a necessary relevance to all the social 
sciences, to the humanities, and to the formulation of public 
and private policies, because (l) all the data used in the 
social sciences, in the humanities, and in the formulation of 
public and private policies are drawn from records of, 
experience in, or writing about the past; because (2) all 
policies respecting human affairs, public or private, and all 
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generalizations of a nonstatistical character in the social 
sciences and in the humanities involve interpretations of or 
assumptions about the pasti and because (3) all viorkers in the 
social sciences and in the humanities are personalities of given 
timeSf placeSf and experience whose thinking is consequently in 
some measure conditioned and determined by the historical 
circumstances of their lives and experiences. 

Kerlinger (1964s698) considers historical research especially 
important in educations and states that besides the intrinsic interest 
of history **it is necessary to know and understand educational 
accomplishments and developments of the past in order to gain a 
perspective of present and possibly future directions.** 

Nowhere is this need for insight more critical than in the 
field of post* secondary education, and it seems particularly so in 
Alberta in view of the succession of events and counter-events of the 
last two decadeSf which have characterized the development of the 
college system. 

Those events are the subject of this study, and although the 
focus is on the past the implications rest with the future in terms 
of the long-range plans and policies which will emerge under the 
influence of this and other studies* 

In June 1969 the Alberta government created a Commission on 
Educational Planning under the direction of Dr. W. H. Worth to launch 
a broad-scale inquiry into current social and economic trends and 
their educational consequences for Albertans over the next two decades. 

In a policy statement issued in January 1970 the Minister of 
Education stated that one of the greatest challenges of the future, 
which the Worth Commission must deliberate, is the continuous reform 
of our post- secondary education system (University of Alberta, 1970a: I). 
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One challenge wlil be comprehensive planning of the three-part 
system. In its brief to the North Commission the General Faculties 
Council of the University of Alberta referred to this need (University 
of Alberta, 1970bt4) by recoflwnending that thought be given ••to the 
kind of organization that would enable direct participation by and 
cooperation between institutions within a local region in dealing with 
such common problems as ensrolment proJec(;ions a^^d the use of scarce 
re source s.^ 

Whatever changes occur and ne«$ forms emerge it is inevitable 
that there will be wide differences or opinions and conflicts of 
interests, but it is essential that tho best conceived plans be 
implemented for the benefit of the province and the future welfare of 
the students of all ages who particir>ate in post-* secondary education* 
The practical significance of this study is that the information 
which is gathered and organized may help to facilitate the imple- 
mentation of future plans by explaining at least some of the important 
decisions which have occurred in the «*ecent past* 

Qroanization of the Report 

Chapter 2 is a summary of the literature on coordination of 
higher education, including a brief statement of the current situation 
and trends in the United States and Canada. Chapter 3 consists of 
an outline of the development of various kinds of r university 
institutions of post- secondary education in Alberta. 

Chspters 4, 5, and 6 describe the three phases of college 
coordination which emerge from the data, and the last of these 
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chapters ends vgith some conclusions on college coordination in Aloerta. 

Chapter 7 deals with the questionnaire responses of current 
public college leaders, which reveal their perceptions of the 
Colleges Commission. 

Final conclusions and observations are presented in Chapter 8. 



Chapter 2 
RELATED LITERATURE 



THE RATIONALE FOR STATE LEVEL COORDINATION 

The Nature and Purpose of Coordination 

Higher education in the United States and Canada has tradi- 
tionally been characterized by the existence of semi-autonomous and 
independent institutions, each with its own appointed board of 
governors, and each offering programs of studies to a selective body 
of students in keeping with its inherent, ingrown and often unstated 
philosophy. While this laissez-faire arrangement may have sufficed 
in the 19th and early 20th centuries, societal and philosophical 
changes following the second world war brought new demands from the 
public and their elected representatives for greater control over the 
activities of higher education. 

Glenny (1959:12) presents the fundamental reasons he perceived 
for the changing attitude towards colleges and universities as falling 
into two categories: 

1. The increasing complexity of higher education itself in 
terms of the expansion of enrolments, diversification of programs, 
and multiplication of institutions* 

2. The increasing size of, and structural and procedural 
changes within state government, such as the consolidation of state 
agencies into a small number of departments, clearer lines of authority 

15 
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between the governor and the agencies, staff offices and regulations to 
provide control mechanisms, elimination of administrative boards and 
commissions, and the placing of audit systems under the legislative 
branch. 

Erickson (1968:22-), lists six forces which he identifies with 
the national trend towards state coordination. 

1. Acceptance of the view that educational needs cannot be 
met entirely by planning at the institutional level, or by voluntary 
consortiums. 

2. The rapid growth of the community college. 

3. Increased state financing of higher education. 

4. Expansion of federal grants which require state level 
administration. 

5. Growing awareness of the relationship between educational 
planning and public policy. 

6. The experience of states like New York, Florida, Alabama, 
Illinois, Texas, and Minnesota where master plans for higher education 
have been developed. 

In discussing the shift of control from locality to st<3te, 
Wattenbarger (1968:10) suggests the following additional forces: 

1. Population mobility * the movement of families from one 
home to another. 

2. Trends toward centralization and consolidation in industry 
and government. 

3. The recognition of the value of planning and coordination. 

4. The re-emphasis of state responsibility for education. 
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5. The recognition of the need for education at all levels 
of employment. 

Palola (1968:19) on the other hand explains the changing 
centers of power in higher education in terms of the new relationship 
between the campus and its communities. "Today, colleges and univer* 
sities are being pulled into society and its problems to an extent ^ 
unprecedented at any time in the history of American higher education." 
In four states studied the main issues of concern were money, student/ 
faculty conduct, returns on investments! and the role of the legisla- 
ture in planning, budgeting and general control over higher education. 

Glenny (1959tl7) gives several immediate reasons for coor- 
dination. Foremost among them is the demand for economy and efficiency 
from legislatures faced with burgeoning educational costs. Two 
related reosons are (l) the rivalry between colleges for resources, 
and (2) the expanding tendency of institutions both of which have 
involved intensive lobbying by individual colleges. Finally (and 
most tentatively) there is an increased acknowledgement by colleges of 
some of the benefits of coordination. 

The need for coordination in some form is now no longer a 
controversial matter in the United States (Pliner, 1966x7). It has 
been justified by the persistence of the factors recognized by Glenny 
in 1959f and especially by the phenomenal growth of community-junior 
colleges during the sixties and seventiest and by the outlook for the 
next decade. The Carnegie Commission on Higher Education (1970:59) 
predicts an increase in enrolment in two-year colleges from approx- 
imately two million students today to three to four million by 1980 in 
the United Statest an increase in the range of 65 to 137 per cent. 
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When enrolment in all post-secondary education is considered student 
numbers jumped from under two million in the late 1940* s to over 
six million by 1966, and are projected to reach twelve million by 
1980 (Berdahl, 1971s28). 

In Canada the expansion of higher education opportunity while 
less dramatic is no less real. Campbell (1971ai75) predicts on the 
basis of his observations of current developments in the provinces 
that, as in the United States, the number of colleges will sharply 
increase until a college exists within cofatuting distance of almost 
every citizen. 

While in some states the coordination of two-year colleges is 
separated from that of senior colleges and universities there is no 
doubt that the community college phenomenon has played an important 
part in th<? acceptance of coordinative mechanisms for all higher 
education, not only with a view to controlling costs? but also to 
providing the necessary articulation between institutions which can 
no longer be thought of as independent entities. 

Coordinative mechanisms are found in a wide variety of forms, 
which have arisen more by expediency than by design and consequently 
a system found effective in one state will not necessarily suit the 
needs of another. Generally, however, the concerns and broad 
purposes are the same. Glenny (1959s87) assumes that the purpose of ~ 
coordination is to regulate and combine in harmonious action the 
various components of the higher education system. Millett (1967:13) 
defines coordination as the procedure for adjusting conflicts 
between governmental agencies having related interests and for 
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eliminatinq or reducing overlapping and duplication of administrative 
activities. Stuckman (1969j37) speaks of ••effective" and ''efficient" 
coordination vghere "effective^^ refers to meeting the institution's 
needs and ••efficient" refers to meeting the states' educational 
needs. In each case there is an acknowledgement of various inherently 
conflicting but legitimate interests which by rational and considerate 
action can be mutually satisfied. 

The Case for Coordination 

Many writers have discussed the ••pros^^ and ••cons" of coor- 
dination, and generally agree on the purposes served and on the 
problems which may be encountered. 

Glenny in 1959 reported in his national survey of state 
coordination four essential functions which can best be carried out 
by central agencies (Glenny, 1959t59)« 

1. Planning and policymaking. 

2. Allocation of functions and programs to state institutions. 

3. Determination of financial needs and budget requests. 

4. Facilities planning and support. 

Planning and allocation . There are two levels of planning 
which must be considered. Planning may be conceived of as giving 
meaning to action. The work done by an administrative agency will 
achieve its goals only if careful plans have been prepared which show 
what it is to be accomplished. Short-range ad hoc or contingency 
planning attempts to deal with situations as they arise or might 
arise. Long-range planning on the other hand is a deliberate attempt 
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to direct a total system towards the achievement of goals which are 
generally subscribed to. The state master plan for higher education 
is the consummation of coordination, and is its ultimate objective. 
However, the master plan itself is subject to continuous revision as 
conditions change, thus the work of the central agency, however 
advanced, is never finished. 

The development of an adequate master plan requires a broad 
frame of reference, and access to relevant and reliable data. 

Most states lack an adequate data base (Texas, New Mexicoi 
California and Oregon excepted) the chief weakness being that 
institutions pr^^dict for themselves with biases (Glenny, 1959i74). 

Conant (1964s50) states that often complicated questions of 
expansion and control are answered with little thought to long-range 
plans which should take into account state and national interests 
**One of the most conspicuous characteristics of the educational 
interests at the university and college levels in many states is the 
lack of consensus among the interests. Genuine political battles have 
become the normal pattern." 

Bender (1968t59) refers to the role of the state agency as 
maintaining a "delicate balance of creative tensions." Man has two 
conflicting forces which are at different ends of the scales the 
instinct for self«*preservation which, when carried to extremes, can 
be viewed as selfishness, and the forces of loyalty to the family unit 
or community. The long-range plan must take account of these drives 
by encouraging the participation of every institution affected, but 
taking a firm stand on priorities and allocative decisions which are 



equitable and for the common good. Such action is only possible by 
a state level agency endowed with the necessary authority and equipped 
with expertise and vision. 

The responsibility of the coordinating agency for master- 
planning is now generally acknowledged though this has not come about 
• with ease. Hurlburt (I969t3) from his review of the literature of 
community college development in states that have achieved a state 
master plan comments on the struggles of strong and visionary leaders 
or .groups to bring about a state system of community colleges so that 
every citizen might have the opportunity to receive the education for 
which he has the capacity. 

Hurlburt (1969t3-7) develops a rationale for state master 
planning around fourteen major purposes! 

1. The state master plan is a way for the state to express 
its concern for the educational welfare of its adolescent and adult 
citizens. 

2. The state master plan describes an organized system of 
higher education, not just a group of institutions. 

3. A state master plan provides a way of meeting both 
universal needs and diverse needs. 

4. A state plan is an effective way to describe a minimum 
foundation program. 

5. A state plan assists communities to assess their own 
capabilities and readiness to develop a college. 

6. A master plan provides a means of removing community 
college establisJvnent and development from purely political 
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considerations and local pressures. 

7. The state master plan is an effective vehicle for 
systematic planning and for establishing priorities. 

8. A state plan serves to insure coordination of higher 
education effort* 

9. An adequate master plan provides a basis for further 

planning. 

10. The development of a state plan opens areas of needed 
research. 

11. The development of a master plan encourages and facili<» 
tates systematizing routine state services. 

12. Cooperative state planning including both public and 
private institutions improves both state and local planning. 

13. The development of a master plan reveals inadequacies 
in legal provisions for community colleges* hence it is a basis for 
preparing new laws. 

14. A master plan is an effective public relations instrument. 
It is obvious from the above list that planning and coordina* 

tion are integrally tied. In fact as spelled out in the Oklahoma 
plan (Hurlburt, I969i6)s '^Coordination is the planning for and 
systematic allocation of responsiblity and resources among institutions 
to promote maximum efficiency and effectiveness in the achievement of 
higher education goals.^ 

Whether a master plan exists or not decisions must be made on 
the allocation of functions and programs to state institutions. 
Obviously this task is considerably simplified if decisions can be 
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seen to follow rationally from some overall plan. Glenny (1966:32) 

states this clearly as follows: 

Within the prescribed policy perimeters of a master plan 
the agency may properly recognize its short^run functions 
of budgeting and program approval with:^ut the capricious 
characteristic of expedient ad hoc planning. The more 
clearly defined the long-range objectives, the more rationally 
and easily made are decisions on immediate expansion plans 
of individual institutions or systems of institutions. Such 
planning also works to the advantage of the college adminis- 
trators and state officials in that both have a basis beyond 
aspiration and wishful thinking for making decisions. 

Nevertheless there is still scope for the exercise of judgment 
and discretion in the assignment of priorities within some grand 
design. Thus the factor of political influence can never be totally 
discounted. A state coordinating agency, however, is essential in 
order to provide an alternative to the legislative lobbies, where 
educators may be assured of a fair hearing and may participate in the 
decision-making processes. 

The following flow chart depicts the relationship between the 
appointed state agency, its staff, and college presidents in formulating 
policy. 



reports executive officer 



^agency staff)~4 policy paper 

I 

Via college 
. - presidents 



agency i 

College presidents may be represented on study committees, 
as well as being able to react to proposed policy before it is 
submitted for official approval. Frequently informal gatherings of 
state and local officials supplement the formal, scheduled, meetings. 
In all systems public airing of conflicts and dissension among the 
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institutions is discouraged (Glenny, 1959s70)« 

According to McConnell (1962i3) the pressure to devise master 
plans ordinarily stems from the legislature and is ^little more than 
an effort to plot the expansion of existing institutions at minimum 
cost and with little alteration of their character and functions.** 
Only a state- sanctioned agency is likely to have the status to with- 
stand such pressure in implementing decisions which involve changed 
roles for existing institutions and the creation of new ones* 

Glenny (1959t69) proposes three allocative goals of the 
coordinating agency. These are (1) economyi (2) diversification, 
(3) control of unnecessary psroliferation. Generally the central 
agency has experienced more success in its attempts to allocate 
new functions than to reallocate existing ones, since any proposed 
reduction or change is interpreted as a slight to the community 
(Glenny, 1959s 101). But according to Millett (1967il4) the state 
agency cannot be expected to settle or adjust every case of conflict! 
**The most it can do is select critical issues which seem to demand 
attention primarily in terms of public and political interest or 
impact.** He goes on to say (1967tl9) that state government needs a 
state agency to help articulate the public interest in higher educa«* 
tions 

If this public interest is not described, explained, and 
demonstrated in practical ways, then we cannot expect state 
government to continue indefinitely to augment the resources 
it is willing to devote to the support of higher education. 

The key concern of the public interest is the availability 

of needed educational services, conveniently located, and at 
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reasonable cost. This raises the issues of diversification and 

dispersion. McConnell is a strong advocate of diversification in 

higher education (1962s 17) s 

Mass education is here to stay. American higher education 
Mill become more rather than less inclusive. This means that 
the educational system will have to serve an enormously diverse 
population, a student body certainly no less heterogeneous 
than the one we have now. 

He criticizes American higher institutions for the lack of conscious 

design in preparing students for a wide variety of technical, semi-* 

professional and professional occupations, and calls for a more 

efficient expenditure of funds, a more rationally differentiated 

system and better placement of students (1962s52). The most general 

kinds of education, serving the greatest number of students, should 

be widely dispersed, and the most specialized programs concentrated 

in a limited number of places. For example junior college education 

should be widely available, and legal and medical education should 

be restricted to a single un^ ^rsity in most states (1962s 75). The 

difficulty of implementing such a design rests within the individual 

institutions (Glenny, 1959s 101 )s 

Ia all states, but particularly the large onest compe- 
titiveness, narrow pride, and failure to look beyond local 
boundaries often characterize the alumni of each institution 
and the people of the community in which it is located* Pride 
grows in proportion to the increase in enrollment^ the number 
of buildings, and the scope of the programs offered* 

For example there has been noted a tendency for teachers' colleges 
to aspire to become four-year state colleges, and likewise junior 
colleges to seek senior college status. 

The problem of institutional self-seeking is further compli- 
cated, according to Riesman (1956s94), by vested interests within the 
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college. Established disciplines and departments act as political 
blocs to the development of nen studies and innovative programs which 
could be more relevant to the needs and desires of a community* 

It is conflicts of this nature, according to Glenny (1959s203} 
which have led to the role of the coordinating agency as middleman 
between the legislators and college officers. ^One is impressed with 
the ability of coordinating agencies to give the legislature the 
impression that th^y are * tough on institutions* while assuring the 
institutions and local boards that they promote their interests within 
the state. ^ 

Buffcietino for operational and canital supp oyt. According to 

Glenny (1959tlll) the central agency fulfils a key function in the 

rationalization of budgets in terms of program needs. ^The nearly 

universal failure to determine costs of new programs reveals the lack 

of under, t and ing of the fact that functions and programs are basic 

to budgets.^ He states that the quality and type of program desired 

should be the first consideration, and then the costs of the program 

should be discussed and Judged in terms of its merits* However 

(Glenny, 1959tll2)t 

While a central agency should present to the legislature 
what it conceives to be the needs for higher education in 
the state, the agency must also calculate the funds likely 
to be needed for support. An illustration of the failure 
to consider the second factor is the situation in Iowa, 
where the agency, in allowing its two universities to 
inaugurate new services, new institutes, and new specialized 
graduate majors, apparently ignores the record of the 
legislature for providing insufficient support in the past. 

Thus budgets ought to be realistic and feasible while expressing 

the most critical needs. Glenny sees the agency's four goals in 
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budgeting as follows (1959sll5)i 

1* to provide budgets equitable and rec'tonably sat:^^factojry 
to all institutions according to relative needs; 

2* to provide to legislators and state executive offir<?rs 
uniform and comparable fiscal information, including appropriate 
statements on overfall fiscal needs; 

3. to eliminate competition among the institutions for 
operating funds especially to keep it out of the halls of the legis- 
lature so that here, at least, a united front is presented; and 

4* to effect economy and efficiency where possible* 

With respect to capital outlay projects Glenny ( 1959s lb3) 
statea that the struggle among public coxieges and universi ies for 
building funds even exceeds their concern for operating funds* He 
sees the function of the agency beings 

1* objective determination of capital needs for each college; 

2* est'^blishing a single priority list for the whole system 
by determining the relative needs; 

3* elimination of politics in the determinAtion of priorities; 

and 

4* financing of new l^uildings from income other than 
appropriations* 

If these functions are carried out there will be less tendency 
on the part of legislators and budget officers to redu appropriations 
and restrict expenditures* 

Other budget-related functions raised by legislators as 
legitimate for central agencies are (Glenny, 1959s 200) s 
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1. pooled contracts on the purchase of more expensive 
equipment; 

2. establishment of a standard personnel service for non- 
academic employees; 

3. establishment of standards for space utilization and 
plant development; 

4. expenditure controls including short-term allotment 
system, prescription of financial forms and accounts, and a pre- 
audit of all expenditures to ascertain their propriety as well as 
legality. 

Research and information . Underlying the four functions of the 
coordinating agency suggested by Glenny in 1959 and discussed above is 
the need for an adequate data base. The difficulty of obtaining 
accurate and unbiased information directly from the institutions has 
already been referred to, and so it falls naturally upon the central 
agency to act as collector and storer of information relative to 
higher education, not only in order to provide checks and balances on 
institutions but to serve better the needs of planning committees at 
both the state and local level. The Michigan Legislative Study 
Committee on Higher Education in 1958 proposed, among other functions 
of a coordinating agency, the collection, analysis and repcrting of 
data relative to programs facilities, finances and operation of 
colleges and universities. Another example of the importance placed 
on research and data gathering is offered by Wisconsin, vghere the 
central agency has conducted a series of studies on manpovger needs, 
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enrollment trends, demography and college programs (Glenny, 1959:67), 
Texas is also cited for research activities, such as cost-ef fective- 
ness studies and utilization of facilities. Other agencies rely 
mainly on regional agencies such as Western Interstate Commission on 
Higher Education (WICHE), or utilize outside professional consultants 
for "need studies." 

The use of computers in data management systems has emphasized 
the need for uniform codes in reporting. WICHE is currently involved 
in the production of standard data elements vghich may be adopted by 
member states. Whether a state uses a regional system or develops its 
own, consistency in use of terms and in procedures is of fundamental 
importance. It behooves the central agency to exert its power to 
require the adoption of a uniform system of reporting by all colleges 
and universities. 

Coordinative Tasks 

Some of the main functions which can be readily performed by 
a state level coordinating agency have been discussed, but beyond chese 
there have been studies of specific agencies which have indicated the 
nature of the coordinative tasks which are, or can be, performed by 
the central agency. With some reiteration of functions and activities 
which have already been mentioned the following items may be con- 
sidered. 

In investigating required staffs for coordinating agencies 
Wattenbarger et al. {1970;2) proposed five roles which state staffs 
must play: 

1. Leadership and help to individual colleges; 
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2. Administrative discharge of required legal and financial 
responsibilities; 

3. Enforcement of laws and regulations; 

4. Coordination and consultation relating to system-vgide 
operation; and 

5. Providing services such as computer services, purchasing 
and recruitment which are more efficient if centralized. 

The specific nature of these activities is further revealed 
through an analysis of the tasks which are expected of the Director 
of the State Coordinating Agency. A 1968 Survey by the American 
Association of Junior Colleges (Wattenbarger et al. 1969:13) found 
that there was general agreement among twenty^three states engaging a 
director of two-year colleges, that his responsibilities required him 
tos 

1. Assist in the establishment of two-year colleges (22). 

2. Gather and present data concerning two-year colleges (23). 
i3. Represent two-year colleges before state committees (22). 

4. Assist in determining state plans for higher education (23). 

5. Establish guidelines and programming elements for 
evaluating operations and plans of two-year colleges (23). 

6. Review construction plans (21). 

7. Approve construction plans (16). 

8. Review curriculum plans (23). 

9. Approve curriculum plans (19). 

10. Review and evaluate the credentials of applicants for 
two-year college presidencies (15). 
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11. Review budgets of two-year colleges (20). 

12. Approve budgets of two-year colleges (17). 

Of the various functions and activities of the state coor- 
dinating agency and its staff Wattenbarger et* al. (197C:3) suggest 
seven major groupings. 

1. Services anri relationships , A small ttate staff is 
recommended to deter bureaucratic controls. Therefore special task 
forces involving college staff are required. 

2. Planning . Involves the collection of statistics, pro- 
cedures for approving new districts, and the implementation of the 
state master plan. 

3. Policy . Should involve faculty, students, administrators 
and local board members in making proposals and recommendations. 

4. Allocation of responsibilities . The state board should 
establish procedures for arriving at final decisions. 

5. Capital outlay . Support and consolidation of long-range 
and individual college plans. 

6. Faculty . Standards and approaches to recruitment, pre- 
servic^ and in-service education. 

7. Other agencies . The board is the major contact point 
with other related agencies. 

The actual scope of activities depends largely on the competenc 
of local personnel, for example in approving building plans. In 
areas where college officials display a high level of professional 
responsibility the state agency may play a minor role. It is essential 
however, that the office of state director is endowed with sufficient 
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authority to take regulatory action when this is deemed necessary. 

PROBLEMS AND ISSUES 

To this point the discussion of the literature on the topic of 
state coordination of higher education has considered the logic of 
coordination and its related activities. No mention has been made of 
the relative merits of various organizational forms nor of the poten- 
tial dangers of centralized control in academic affairs. These are 
issues which are discussed in this section. 

Governing or Coordinating Boards? 

Disxounting voluntary agreements for the moment, two clear 
alternatives in types of central agencies exist. First there is the 
governing board as in Massachusetts which is responsible for both 
coordination of the various state community colleges and for insti- 
tutional operation. The alternative is a two-tier or superboard type 
in which a state coordinating board is superimposed on institutional 
boards, the former being responsible for leadership and coordination as 
specified in statutory provisions, and the latter being charged with 
the day by day governance of the local institution. There has been a 
marked trend in favor of the coordinating agency as opposed to the 
governing agency throughout the states and most arguments against 
state control are more cogent when applied to the latter type. 
Nevertheless a case can be made for even the most extreme form of 
control of state colleges if the situation warrants it. 

Morrissey (1966:16-19) lists ten advantages of state control 
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by the governing agency in Massachusetts which was created in 1958: 

1. The boundaries of the state may be conceived as a single 
planning unit, and criteria for new colleges can be set at a level 
that will insure optimum development of each institution. Therefore 
unnecessary proliferation can be avoided, and comprehensiveness 
assured* 

2. It helps effect the independence of two-year colleges 
from local school systems. 

3. It helps effect coordination with other institutions of 
higher education, for example transfer programs. 

4. A state system can liberate community colleges from too 
frequent conflict between local governing boards and college presidents. 
Regional advisory boards can help to provide a diversity of programs 
with no administrative interference. 

5. It facilitates planning for growth; for example the develop- 
ment of state-wide construction systems. 

6. Equality of opportunity is assured by establishing 
minimum standards in all schools and programs. Also uniform financial 
support contributes to equality. 

7. The maintenance of high faculty and administration standards 
is facilitated by a uniform staffing policy. 

8. It encourages innovation through communication between 
colleges and the professional staff of the board. 

9. It can avoid. costly duplications of programs. 

10. It reduces political controversy since legislators will 
not seriously consider bills and appropriations unless recommended by 
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the board* 

The above, of course, has no research validation but is 
apparently a sincere statement of faith in a system which was considered 
appropriate to the conditions at the time. It is of interest, however, 
that Wattenbarger (1970tlC) notes that twenty-four state agencies 
describe their function as primarily coordination and leadership, even 
though several have been statutorily established as staffs of operating 
boards! "It appears that even staffs with operational responsibilities 
are particularly sensitive to their coordinative role." It may be, 
therefore, that state governing boards do not constitute such a severe 
threat to institutional autonomy as some critics suggest, since the 
availability of vested authority does not necessarily imply its use, 
but delegation of responsibility ti college officers and advisory 
boards is still possible. 

Glenny ( 1959 1 36) in his survey rioted that this in fact was the 

case although the underlying reason may be default rather than design: 

The experience of the governing agency seems to be that the 
tasks of systematizing and coordinating leave little time for 
attending to the details of administering each college and univer- 
sity. Consequently presidents and other institutional officers 
in these systems fill up the vacuum and decide matters which, 
in other states, would fall within the province of an institu- 
tional board. 

Further support for a governing system is the possibility, in 
the absence of other forms of state control, of more objectionable 
interference by state agencies not specifically concerned with higher 
education. Leonard (1956t264-69) for example, refers to the dangers of 
controls imposed by state departments of finance, legislative auditors, 
and personnel boards. 
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Glenny (1959j151) observed this kind of control as being 
operative to some degree in Iowa, New York, Oregon and the state 
college system of California. 

Although Leonard is arguing for the removal of government 
controls his concerns could be met, at least in part, by a state 
governing agency which is genuinely and exclusively interested in 
promoting higher education. 

Glenny (1959»6l) concludes from his study that there is often 
little relationship between the legal provisions binding the agency and 
its actual undertakings. Changes in objectives, relationships and 
methods over time are common. Thus generalized arguments for or 
against governing agencies as opposed to coordinating agencies may be 
ill-founded. He does point out, however, that in states with 
coordina ting-only agencies the governing board of the institution may 
resent any intrusion on its autonomy to determine functions and 
programs (1959il02), and he further states that the omission of a major 
power or a limitation on duties may seriously impair the coordinating 
effort from the beginning (1959s 183). Difficulties arise when attempts 
are made to determine the scope of power specifically delegated to the 
coordinating agency especially with respect to programs (Glenny, 
1959x229). 

Glenny (1959:244) summarizes the discussion of governing versus 
coordinating agencies as he saw the situation in 1959s 

1. Under the governing agencies the presidents have a little 
more freedom than the presidents with local boards. 

2. Some purposes of coordination are more effectively 
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achieved with a single board (e.g.t program and function allocation 
and capital construction activities). Both systems have been ineffec- 
tive in statewide planning. 

3. There is little evidence that one system provides better 
institutional administration than the other; both have deficiencies* 
The governing agencies do not usually have sufficient time to consider 
all matters about which presidents would wish to have lay opinion. If 
the coordinating agency effectively performs its legally assigned 
functionst it leaves little opportunity for local boards to engage in 
major policy decisions in these matters, so that issues left to local 
boards are often matters of administration which could be handled by 
the president and staff. 

4. In state systems which are not complex and have fewer 
than eight institutions, a single governing agency either with or 
without advisory councils for each institution appears preferable to 
two levels of boards. 

5. If a multiboard system is used, improved communication, 
cooperation, and coordination between the two levels of boards are 
urgently needed. Local boards tend to undo coordinating policy* 

Finally in discussing the third form of coordination, voluntary 
coordination, Glenny (1965t87-89) states that without exception 
coordinating councils arose only after the state legislature proposed 
an imposed governing or coordinating agency. Originally their main 
concerns were budget preparation and the division of legislative 
appropriations. They do not appear to meet the long-run expectations 
of the state government or the public, and are especially prone to 
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proservinq the status quo between institutions. Few writers now 

consider the voluntary coordinating council as a viable alternative. 

McConnell (1965s 138) who at one time supported the idea of 

voluntary coordination sums up the situation with specific reference 

to California as foUowss 

Time has proved that> however able and devoted the council 
has been in discharging its responsibilities, its powers are 
inadequate to coordinate a pattern of public higher education 
as large and complex as that of California. . . .A coordinating 
board must at least have the power possessed by the Board of 
Higher Education in Illinois, and by the new Ohio Board of 
Regents for public higher education, to approve all new educa«* 
tional programs— meaning any new unit of instruction, research, 
or public service. 

Iwo Dimensions of Coordination 

One of the le^st discussed but most pertinent issues in the 
coordination of higher education is the relationship between various 
segments of public education. Usdan (1968) has reported an investiga- 
tion of the politics of elementary- secondary and higher education and 
questions the wisdom of considering these levels as separate objects 
of political action. The investigation, which was conducted by the 
Education Commission of the States, found that education officials, 
policy makers and informed citizens in twelve of the fifteen most 
populous states are concerned with such basic issues as resource 
allocation, organization of post-high school education, and responsi- 
bility for vocational-technical education to the extent that open 
conflict seems imminent. These tensions are likely to increase in 
the years ahead, and can be ignored only at considerable peril. New 
overall coordinating mechanisms are required to bring the various 
levels of educational endeavor into harmony. 
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The same kinds of concerns are expressed by B. Lamar Johnson 
(1964:8) when he states that any plan for post-secondary education 
must avoid needless duplication between technical-vocational institutes 
and the community colleges. If theoe two kinds of institutions are 
controlled by separate agenci^c it is difficult to engage in state- 
wide planning. 

In investigating the relationship between the central agency 
and state institutions Glenny (I959s20^; noted that several states 
said that the cooperation of the state university was the single most 
important element in maintaining the balance between institutions and 
the state. If this is not obtained the existence of the agency is 
jeopardized* 

McConnell (1962:105) also states that it would be unfortunate 

if the relationships between parallel systems of higher education 

became too rigid. 

A sensible scheme of differentiated functions among higher 
institutions should not freeze their status* should not pre- 
clude the possibility of movement from one system to another. 
But it is essential for this to be a planned movement rather 
than a haphazard one. 

On the other hand many writers have pointed to the great 

advances in community college development when it received recognition 

as an independent institution free from the influence of school 

superintendents in the old K-14 arrangement, at one end of the scale, 

and equally free from university dominance which earlier characterized 

the two-year extension branch arrangement, at the other end of the 

scale. 

Miller (1962tl64) brings some perspective to this complex 
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issue when he states that there are t^io distinctly different kinds of 
coordinations 

!• Horizontal (geographic)! concerned with the distribution 
of basically similar educational opportunities through an entire state. 

2. Vertical (program) t concerned mith the pyramid of 
educational programs from two-year diploma to Ph.D. 

Unless a coordinating board is conscious of the differences 
and is aware of its responsibilities for both, it is apt to over-* 
emphasize one to the detriment of the other* 

The second type is the more complex of the two since it deals 
with many questions which are non-quantifiable, thus involving less 
objective Judgment. Such questions as the variety of opportunities a 
state can afford to support, the consequences of not providing certain 
programs, the ambitions and capabilities of the institutions, and the 
availability of similar programs elsewhere must all be taken into 
account* 

Several alternative ways of dealing simultaneously with 
horizontal and vertical coordination have been proposed (Millett, 
1965t226)i 

1* A single governing board for all higher education insti«- 
tut ions responsible both for operating problems and planning* 

2* A single coordinating board for all institutions with 
representation from each post- secondary level, and semi- independent 
local boards* 

3* A separate board for planning only, with distinct coordina- 
ting boards for the various post-secondary levels* The planning board 
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relies on goodwill to build working relationships between planning and 
operating* 

Millett concludes that there is no theoretically best model, 
but practical and local factors must influence the solution. 

Some indication of the kind of arrangements tried are given by 
Wattenbarger (I970tl0) in describing the formal lines of authority 
affecting state directors of community colleges* In twelve states the 
director reports to a junior-community college state board. In five 
states he reports to the board or chancellor of higher education, and 
in five states he reports to a chief state school officer. 

Berdahl (I971s23) notes that in seven states (Arizona, Florida, 
Iowa, Kansas, Mississippi, North Carolina and Oregon) the junior 
colleges are coordinated separately. In all but North Cardlina which 
has a coordinating board, the governing board structure is used* 

However, Singer and Grande (l971i39) report from a study of 
statutes governing the junior college that in thirteen states the 
community college was supervised by the state department of education; 
while in twelve states control is by the board of regents or commissions 
of higher education. An autonomous state board or commission is 
responsible for junior-*community colleges in fifteen states, and four 
others use a combination of these three patterns. 

There thus appears to be an even split between subordination 
of junior-community colleges to a board of higher education, control 
by the state department, and an independent junior-community college 
system. There is no mention of planning-only boards although these 
probably exist in some forms. It is quite clear that much more 
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research is ne^vi^d before the issue of vertical coordination can be 
settled* 



Opposition to Coordinatio' 

Although as stated earlier the need for some form of ccordin. - 
tion is now generally accepter it is useful to examine some of the 
uneasiness which coordination has created among the ranks of profes- 
si lal educator Sf in order to be aware of the pitfalls in coordination 
w^'.ch are to be avoided* « 

The basic philosophical argument in favor of state coordination 

is ably stated by Cowley and quoted in Wilson (1965il8)i 

Why have institutions of higher education been establie^hed 
and by whom? The answer seems clearly to be, first, that they 
have been organized to disseminate and to advance socially 
beneficial knowledge^ skills and attitudes; and second, that 
civil governments have created them for the good of the general 
community* They have not been founded for the sole or even the 
primary benefit of professors, students, trustees, or all of them 
taken together but, instead, for the benefit of society at large. 
Hence, in all countries civil jovernment, the most inclusive agent 
of society, retains the righc to set them in motion and, further, 
to require that their governing boards represent the public 
interest. 

The main fear of educators is that coordination will result 

in over-standardization of programs and loss of local initiative* In 

the case of the community college Wattenbarger (19683 9) statest 

Study after study has emphasized the need to develop local 
control* * * *The early development of the individual community- 
junior colleges has invariably resulted from concerned action 
on the part of a group of local citizens* 

Gleazer (1968s 19) lists six disquieting elements in the 

community college picture vtfiich must be faced* One of these is the 

loss of l^cal control which has accompanied the trend towards 
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increased state and federal financial support: 

It seems clear that the community college of the future 
vgill be a different kind of institution if significant 
decisions about the college are made vgithout meaningful 
involvement of the people served by the institution. 

Palola (1968:22) reiterates Gleazer's concerns and adds that 
the greater centralization of authority at the state level will 
reduce the flexibility needed at the campus level to adapt and inno- 
vate in response to new developments and social demands. In reporting 
the views of junior college staff he concedes the need for standards 
in determining minimum qualifications for faculty and administrators, 
and for graduation. The majority of faculty however wished to see the 
following prerogatives retained by each college (Palola: 1968): 

Approving text books and teaching materials; approving 
appointments of chief administrators in local colleges; 
approving courses of study and curricula in local colleges, 
and approving the academic calendar. 

Most writers concede that state coordination will necessarily 
involve some loss of local autonomy, and call for a compromise in which 
particular institutions may still have room for initiative, experi- 
mentation and striving for excellence while they play their appropriate 
roles in the general plan (McConnell, 1962:82). 

Brumbaugh (1961:175) suggests that this is possible if 
coordinating boards or conunissions limit their activities to policy 
consideration on a state-wide basis. "But when such boards assume 
responsibilities for institutional management they become another arm 
of the state wielding a heavy hand." 

To what extent have agencies, equipped with the necessary 
authority to do so, wielded the heavy hand? Glenny (1959:224) 
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summarizes his findings on this question as follows: 

The fears of those in higher education that coordinated 
systems impose uniformity and restrain initiative in many 
matters vghere uniformity is of secondary importance and initia- 
tive is vital to healthy institutional life, do not appear, on 
the basis of the evidence to be vgell founded. It is signifi- 
cant that fevg illustrations of uniformity and standardization 
could be found. 

Several suggestions have been offered for improving the 

relationship between local institutions and the central agency as it 

undertakes the essential tasks of coordination. Glenny (1959:194) 

lists four conditions resting within the agency calculated to create 

goodwill and active cooperation: 

1. Objectivity in collecting and analyzing data, in establish- 
ing policies, and in applying policies to institutions. 

2. Impartiality of the agency members. 

3. Impartiality and competency of the executive officer and 
other professional staff. 

4. Sympathetic understanding of institutional philosophies, 
goals and aspirations. 

In addition he proposes some practices which should facilitate 
good morale: 

1, The use of presidents and officers as a permanent cabinet 
to the chief executive officer of the agency. 

2. The use of interinstitutional committees of professors 
and administrators to aid in development of all major policies. 

3. The free exchange of views of presidents and with agency 
members in closed or informal meetings. 

4, Periodic meetings of the agency to hear each president 
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discuss his concerns. 

5. Ii. formal social gatherings. 

6. Widespread distribution among institutional officers and 
faculties of the official minutes and other reports of the policies 
and actions of the agency. 

Wattenbarger (1968:11) refers to three essential considera- 
tions for the efficient functioning of state junior colleges vghich 
vyere first proposed by B. Lamar Johnson. To these he adds tvgo further 
suggestions: 

1. The need to establish local committees and to outline 
clearly their functions and contributions. 

2. The necessity of identifying highly qualified state 
leadership. 

3. The need to develop clear assignments of authority and 
responsibility. 

4. The need to develop a number of clearly stated principles 
vghich may be used to determine those decisions that should be made at 
the institutional level and those that should be made at the state 
level. 

5. The need to analyze the factors vghich promote quality 
education and assure that these factors are present in all institutions. 

Other guidelines proposed by Johnson (1965:23-24) are: 

1. Thorough and scholarly state-vgide studies as a basis for 
planning the location of colleges. 

2. Recognize that planning is a continuous process. 

3. Make allocative decisions on the basis of educational needs, 
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not political expediency. 

4. Establish a status position of community college state 
leadership. 

5. Make sure the person who fills this role is a competent 
and knowledgeable- leader. 

6. Draw upon expert resources. 

7. Assign to each junior college, major authority and respon- 
sibility for decisions regarding its programs and development. 

8. Involve local citizens in planning, development and 
operation. 

There is quite clearly a common thread running through the 
various statements of recornmendat ions. First and foremost is the idea 
that coordination is characterized more by educational leadership than 
bureaucratic control, and secondly that the best decisions are reached 
by tapping the resources of experts wherever they may be found, 
including local officers and spokesmen who are in the best position 
to express the point of view of and needs of a college's members be 
they administrators, faculty or staff. And as a result of these 
procedures not only are sound decisions more probable, but the added 
benefit of good relationships developing between central and local 
groups through participation is realized. 

STAGES, TOENDS AND CURRENT ARRANGEMENTS 
IN COORDINATION 

From time to time national surveys of state arrangements for 
higher education have been taken. Two of the most ambitious have been 
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Glenny's in 1959 from whose report has been derived many commentaries 
on the principles of coordination, and Berdahl*s reported in 1971. 
Since even the most up to date publications use data at least one year 
old no great importance should be attached to organizational arrange** 
.ments reported for a particular state. Of greater im|x)rt are the 
trends which are observed across the nation as a whole. The object 
of this section therefore is to examine some trends which have been 

. observed in the United States and Canada^ and only secondarily to 

- _ " ~ ' . ' _ . *_ " - ~ ~ 

report oh existing arrangement 

" '^ ' ^ ^ - \ ' * ' * ^ 

Current. ArfSnSanents - 

Unitedi States . Berdahi (1971:20722) reports that as of 1969 

all but two states (Delaware arid Vermont) hava some state agency 

serving the purpose of coordinations Indiana and Nebraska make use of 

- - g , « \ ^ * « _ 

voluntary agencies; twenty-seven states^ have coordinating boards and 

" " ^ / " " " ^ % - 

*^ / ^ nineteen^, have consolidated governing boards. Of the twenty-seven ^ 
coordinating boards Berdahi observes the following sub-types: 

* 1. A board composed* in the majority of institutional repre- 

- r 

sehtatives and having essentially advisory ^powers (two states). 

2. A board comjposed entirely or in the majority of public 
m^embers (i.e., having no institutional affiliation) and having 
essentially advisory powers (eleven states). 

3. A. board composed entirely or in the majority of public 
members and having regulatory powers in certain areas without, however, 
having governing responsibility for the institutions under its juris- 
ts diction (d4 states). 

V Although the major concern is clearly the coordination of 
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public colleges and universities* eight coordinating boards include 

one or more institutional representatives from the private sector 

(Berdahl, 1971: 22), 

Most coordinating and governing boards were created by regular 

state statute, but Oklahoma and deorgia have givem.constitutional 

status to their agencies (Berdahl, 1971t23). 

In both cases, highly controversial p^ intervention 
in higher education had bccurf|di and const itutibn^i autonomy 
for the^^gencyf iinke^^^ :ithe^^6wer of ICwp sum a^ , 
tipns,^ was 66^^ at -i%st aS^^^ . 

In cbhirasti the vpiuhtary associations w^re^^ created by agreements 

among the ihstitutibns, with no force of lam ' 

Berdahl (1971:20-21) presents in tabular fbrm Ibr each state 
the category of agency^ the title bf the present (1969)" agency and the 
year in which that agency was createdt This* reveals the extent bf 
activity in organization or rebrganiM pf state ieyel agencies 
during various periods of time: ^ 

Pribr to i940: 15 agencies created 
1940$:. 2 agencies created 
1950s: 7 agencies created 
1960s: 24 agencies created ' \ 

The increasing activity reflects the forces which bccurred 
following the second world war, but it was only in the sixties that the 
mbvement gathered momentum* Undoubtedly the seventies will see a 
continuation of the concern over the relationship between higher 
educatibh and the state* 
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Canada* Campbell (I971sl5) states that since I960 four 
Canadian provinces have enacted legislation establishing a community 
college systems British Columbia, Alberta, Ontario and Quebec. But 
••the agencies in each .province are different in construction, terms of 
reference, arid manner of operation. •• 

in presenting the profiles of these four systems G^wnjAell 
(1971122) makes the following points of comparison. 

In the base of teitish Cplur^^ sta^ coordination is effected 
through an !*^ca^d«nic Board't sef^^^ arid colleges* 

It is c#ppseB of n^^^^ the university; arid * 

three by goverrimen^^^^ ^Ipcjl boai^s, called ^^Cpllege Cpuriciis** must 
include school officials. T*vo ajgericies iri British Columbia furictiori 
at a llevel between the college council arid the minister of education. ' 
The Division of Univerwty and College Affairs* which.is'a branch of 
the Department of iducatiqn is regulatory iri riature.-^^The* Academic - 

Board for Higher Education, ori the other harid, is advisory only^ 

it ^ * * ^ 

The functiori^of xthe^board il to (Campbell: 1971:27) i 

.^.^^pfovide irifprmatiori felat^ standards, 
- and to advise appropri autlforities on ofderlV academic 
deyeiopmeht .0^^^ . /and of dpi leges established 

under the Pu6lic |^^ Act by^ keeping ih-review the academic 
standards of each, i . . * 

Cobrdiriatiori of commuriity colleges in Alberta is the respon** 

sibility of the ••Alberta Colleges Ct^ission.** The Conwnissidn has 

nirie members, all appointed by the gbvefnmerit, including the deputy 

ministers of education and agriculture and the deputy provincial 

treasurer. At the local level an operating board of eight members 

is appointed for each college. 
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One unusual feature of the Alberta system is the separation 
in fact, but provision in principle, for integration^of the public 
junior colleges, the institutes of technology and the agricultural 
and vocational colleges. The separate control of the latter two under 
the department of education and the department of agriculture 
respectively has definite implications for the horizontal and vertical 

" - - - - , . . \ ^- ^ 

coordination of colleges in Alberta* 
1,; ^ Parallel to the C6iieges.6^ Universities 

^opiission^ 1966. The^ 

gf unction iof the ccmmission^ts-t^^ act on Tbehalf bf the Government of 
fsrAlberta in matters of ihtw^^ f or ;example in allocating 

:>jresoiflrces and to act as an ihjteifiediary between the universities and 
f^the government ( Alberta^ Univers l971i7-3), 

X-- * . * . ^ ^ 

* There is at pre se^^ no fpnnal sfrUcti^e the Colleges 

&lCpmmissi6n and the yniyersi^U Thus Alberta Has two 

:S\distihct systems of pbst^secondafy educati6n~the public college 
4 system and the university^ system^ There is speculation hwever 
f l(FehsIce, 1971:26) that a single system for all highVr education, is 
von the horizon, 

4 In Ontario the Council of Regents for Co. ges of Applied Arts 

- and Technology, which consists of fifteen members appointed by the , 
Minister of :Educatibn, provides ah el^ent of coordination for the 



I 
I 



in S^ptefl^^ the Gpnseryative Party Government, by 

Iprderrtn-Counct^^^^ of the agricultural 

and: vocational Vplleges to the h^w Depaf tmeht of Advanced Education. 
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college system. The functions of the council ares to advise the 

minister of education on ^11 matters pertaining to the colleges; to 

recommend to the minister the appointment of members of the local 

boards of governors; to coordinate the work of local boards in such 

areas as curriculum develofyneht and fee schedules; and to set salary 

scales for the^various levels -of personnel (Campbell, 1971s37*38). 

^ccoHing to CampbeilrC^^^ . - 

The aj>poftlo^^ .and jresi>ons^ among* the 

minister^ C|l^|:g|^^ of5R|geht St 

. and^tJKeJib^^^^ * ^: 

:mtt;ti^^^^^^ . V y ^ - 

As^in-^Albert^ 



initiative in^respibnse to prbbl^s of coordination ifetween different 

piDstrsecbndary education leyelsi In his 'Hirone Spfech^at the end of 

- * -- ^ - ' - - ^ * - - " . 

March 1971 Premier Davis announced the ^intention of re^organizihg 

* * - - ^ 

the Department of Univ»sity Af fair^^ to include responsibility 

for community colleges, as well as*universities (Association of* 

Universities and Colleges of CaM^ ' . 

* 

Quebec has perhaps the most clearly articulated higher^ educa- 

-'^ . . , » ^ - „ 

tibn syst# in that f clear flp^^ high school, though the CEHEP " 

- „ - ^ * . - ^" . * * 

(CbHege drEnseignemeht Ge^^^^ et Prbfessionel) to university has ' 

been fpMulated^^ prbvihcial*co» aitoinistratioh of CEGEP 

is the respbnsibU^^ a .dire<y;pr^^^ college education under 

the Ministry of Educatibhi ^Local boards of directors for each cblleg 

cbnsist of nineteen men^^^ representing college, parents,, students 

and community* . , , . 

in suflwarizin^ these relatibhships in four Canadian provinces 
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all make some kind of provision for the coordination of colleges and 
'Universitiesy and there is increasing awareness of the need to bring 
these two levels together under one coordinating body* The control 
^ function of the provincial board appears to be more clearly stated 
t3 in Alberta, where the Colleges Conimissioh has wide<»rahgin.: powers» 
^ V"" than in the others/ where authority to control resides within govern- 
^ ment departments. Decentralization of institutional administration 
is effected by a local board :af^^ teitish Columbia being the 

%^#^pnly oM^ of 
pubi ic s^^^ on iocai^ b^^ and jMsraii ssipru 

for local taxati^ * * 

■ The other six Canadian provinces alt colleges 

^ - * - - / ^ . ^ _ f _ _ . * . ^ * ' 

>C fn some f own or anrfher but appa^^^^^ 

- ^ * % ^ . _ ^ * * ^ " 

systems to th^ same decjree^as the fbw above. 

M^hitoba designated ij^ee^^^^^^^ centers at Wihnipegt 



Brandon and« the ^ai^ai G In 1969 1 although they do 



^1 not offer universityTleyelfs^ Programs aife coordinated by a 

3* - * - ^ _ ^" ^ ' _ -' _ .. . 

S Director General of Communii^^^^ of Youth 

- * _ - / - ^ _ • , ' * 

and Education (CMp|eli,1971bi4^^ 

" - * ' - ' - - _ - ^ - ^_ _ _ ^. 

%t ' _ - _ ^ - - 

X AlprpVipoi|l cjimraunity c is being planned in 

I; Saskatchewan, and in the Xti^^^ technolo- 

ii gical cblieges or institutes Ire o^^ department Si 

^ J^Hpwever Warrehv(i97i» 30^33) repprts tfet in each At lahtic .province 

;r v there have b^^ recent deyeicf^ which indicate the pending 

reorganizatip'^ of jpK>s1S-JS&^^ New Brunswick has 

ife established^^^^ Higher Education Com and Prince Edward Island a 

" -'St;#"^ - - - - ^ 



^^^^^ 



I 
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Commission on Post-Secondary Education, both of which have advocated 
increased opportunities for higher education. 

The Nova Scotia Department of Education in 1967 pointed to 
fte need for community college-type education, and the Newfoundlana 
Royal Commission on Education and Youth advocated the establishnent 
of a system of regional colleges comparable to community colleges. 
Apparently, thenr a pi aimed and systematized provision for post- 
secondary education qoportuhities will iii the future be available 
^feoughout C|ha^ to all .who' ipji\^i*:, - . ' 

, " While the objective of this review is to structure and 

organize the litn^ature on coordination in order that a clearer 

? -- - - ^ - . , - 

understanding of* the concept may emerge,, the task is made difficult 
by the nat*»e of thp conc^^t itself and by existing conditions which 
are extremeiy cdmplexi* McConneil '(1962ivi) aptly, describes the 

* 4 - * 

situatioht *^ ^ * 

' / Those f Mil ia^^ the subtle 

natjfjfe f6£^ and "till sdcial forces that play on 

' in^iVidul^^^ 

* conclusion* • • thai ho^ ;n^^^^ despite 

the need^f or^^^ f at i%al ity |nd p^^pose^^^^ di f ferentiat ion. 

Th^s ina^flit^^ syltjimat^^^ hi^h^ edQq^^^ will 

* atmby ^^r^ administration 

' who isi pre^^ spble^nd t idy 
^pi^iMUMj^JW 

tKou§h$f^^^^ liki to Aake higtve^r education more 

* wderiy^^^i^^^^^^ «(«i6 WoUld like to see 

student s^^^ If f^ctiveiy paired without 

^ ihfrih(§ing Un^^^^ the free choice oif either. 

^-^ - ^ V./ ' ^- ^ - ' ^ ^ 

For this reason ^hy major classifications and categorizations 
of stages and trends must be interfureted grossly and tentatively since 
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many arrangements may be lufl^ied together on the basis of some common 
feature while at the same time covering up key distinctions which for 
other purposes would assume importance. 

With this reservation in mind some trends are now discussed* 
Of 379 state-controllid colleges and universities in the United States 
in 1956t 234%ere under^ the authority of some legally established 
^agency responsible for either a group of colleges (frequently teachers* 
colleges) or^fbr all public institutions within a state* State-wide 
agencies of the latter type i^e operati^ states (Glejinyt 

195^sli)t State^coofdini^^^^ not a^ new phenomenon. 

Glehny (i959ii4) recognized two stages in the development of 

coordination Up to that time, first the supervision of small satellite 

^ . ^ - - * _ » - 

colleges by a^major state university as in Oklahoma and Georgiat and 

second the establishment of- a lihgle board for all state-supported 

^ ^ " ^ . ^ _V . 
.institutions* Florida in 1905 was the first to estai^ish such a 

bowdr and by 1932 ten other istates haid taken this course.' 

Miller (1962tl64) noted that this trend to replace institu- 

tipnai governing boards with a^ single central .governing board ended 

in' 1945^at which time^^^t 

The dOjuble'res^ of tryinc} to handle the internal 

probiiMr^^l^ sf^ate ins^^ and ^Iso cpcrdinate 

the systM as a^whbl^^^^ heavier work load than ' 

many bf the b^oardi c6ul^ handle. 

^ A third stage dn the developmentt of coordination is the master 

coordinating board which is superimposed on existing boards. Miller 

, (1962ti64) observed that this device had been tried by eleven states 

since 1940^ 
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Paitridge (1965) noted several trends in coordinations 
1* A marked decrease in states with no coordination 

(voluntary or statutory) betvieeh 1955 and 1965* 

2. An increase in voluntary coordination in I960 followed 

by their replacenent with statutory foriis. , , . 

3i Putting these tiio together fdr th«^^ 

'■ ' ' * * ' * --- ' \ * . ■ * - 

evolutigha^y i»6ye««nt i s indicited irol ho coordihitiph, to *vpluntar y 

coi>rdinatibn» to a of pt^iic feguiaibr^ (ten states) r^^l' 

4i; .|tei^COO||i^^^ 

bwdxooiM^ 

Glenhy ^(1^^^^ in coordinajtioh - 

- - * 

t ^ _ _ _ * _ ' " , 

up to the year 196^ as fpil^^^ . . , 

1. the fimbef^^^^^ agencies 

rMained stuici altt^ in scoip>e. ^ , 

^ /2^> The iingie 
3* Coordirulti^^^ 

Some i^ve advis^y^ ^ • r * ^ 

"~ ^ - , ^ ^- * - - . - - ' ^ - - - 

4. ntf^esenta^^ 

given mMtM^rshi^^^^^^ ^ ^ 

^ *5. .TKe chief funMi^^^^ budgeting 
to pianhihg> making use^bf a large volume of collected data* ^ - 

t. staffs of agencies became iwg^^ better wepared. 

B^^dihi (19^^^^ most recent ccmmehts on trends 

'in cpofdina^^^ and e^i^ weir as .confirming V^rlier observations draws 
attentfon to ttifq |dditiq^^^^^ onest 

h Within the 4 the trend in 



- 
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menbership is definitely toward public «enber najorities (in the sense 
that they represent the general public rather than a particular 
college or university). 

. 2. Within the coordinating board category, it has recently 
become the trend to grant more regulatory powers, but thirteen boavds 
out of twentyrseven must still be classified as essentially advisory. 

Berdahl also notes that while there has been little increase 
in the hu^r of states with consolidated governing boards, no state 
. adopting this syst«n has chaoged^ It. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ - ' . ^ - ---- ^ ^ ^ 

- . Hhaiiy Bertfahl (i57lt^^^ all states will have 

.some form of coordinating mechahisi* and that there is some interest 
developing, (e.g., in Callfbrhii and Ohio) in a change to a "giant 
consolidated system with sub-boards that will coordinate by region 
rather than by type. of institution. In other'words great ar^empha sis 
may be given" to vertical cbordihatipn than has been the case in the 
paTst. 



THEORETiaU. MODELS OF COORDINATION 

^ Various models of drganizatioh have been enunciated which ^ay 
have some applicability to state coordination; although this has not 
yet been definitely established. 

(Xne promising model is that which Litwak and Hylton (^962) 
developed to^explaih the activities of volunteer social welfare 
agencies. They state the (urOblen of coordination as finding the 



procedures which ensure the individual organizations their autonomy in 

areas of conflict while atHhe same time permitting their united 

effort in areas of agFeemerit (1962:399). 

One such mechanism is the coordinating agency — formal 
organizations whose major purpose is to order behavior between 
two or more other formal organizations by corwnunicating per*- 
tinent information. • .by providing standards of behavior. • • 
by "promoting areas of common interests ; .and so forth. 

Litwak and Hylton's model of coordination is developed' from 

the fbildwing geheral hypothesis (1962:400): 

Coordinating; agenci^^ deygldp and continue in exis- 

tence' i^' forma organizations^^ are par tly- interdependent; 
agencies 'ar^ ihterdepen^^ and it can be 

defined in stahdardized unit s action. 

Definitiohs fcitwak arid Hylton, 1962:402): Interdependence: 
Interdependence exists when two or more organizations must take each 
other into account if they are to accomplish their goals. Inter^ 
dependency may be competitive where^ one agency can-maximize its goals 

only at the expense of the other, or facilitative where two or more 

* - ■* 

agencies^ can simultanepusly maximize their goals. 

Awareness: The prganizat ion, as a matter of policy, recognizes 
that a state of interdependency exists. 

Standardized actions: behavior which is reliably ascertained 
and^repetitive in character, by which the agency can bring some 
consistency of action. 

Litwak and Hylton (1962:417) then propose that a system of 
organizations, such as a state college system, can be categorized by 
reference to three dimensions: (1) awareness of interdependency; 
(2) level of standardization of procedures; and (.3) the size of the 
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system in terms of number of organizations. 

Where there is. great interdependence, high avgareness, high 
standardization and many sui>*organizatiohs the tendency towards 
bureaucratic forms of coordination can be expected to develop. Under 
similar conditions but with little standardization more professional 
autonomy can be anticipated. Where no interdependence exists there is 
little concern for coordinating mechanisms, and so on«r 

This model can be used to perceive both a total higher educa- 
•tion system and a community college system. The relationships between 
universities and con eges ma seen more as facilitative than 
ciompetitive interdependence when reference is made to transfer 
programs, but more competitive with regard to appropriations. In the 
case of the relatior^ between canmunity colleges the element of 
competition Hs niuch more apparent with regard to allocations of programs 
and facilities. Standardization of procedures will depend on a number 
of factors such as the degree of similarity" bi§tween institutions, the 
level of state financ^ial support and the leadership record of the 
central ^agency. Also the age of the college as a system and the 
number of institutions will affect the organizational forms. Thus " 
the coordinative mechanisms suggested as being most appropriate for a 

given state or province must take account of all these facto s. 

•as 

Organization Set 

Evans* ideas of "Organization-Set** (Stuckman, 1969:24) are 
consistent with Litwak and Hylton's model. The interrelationships 
between the coordinating agency and the individual colleges can be 
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viewed as a network with the agency being the "focal organization," 
With an increase in the size of the system the linkages between the 
agency and the colleges become more distant thus causing an increase 
in attempts by the agency to standardize procedures in order to sustain 
its authority. 

At -the same time the colleges feel the nee^ for greater 
institutional autonomy as the scope of their operations expands, and so 
they resist the tendency towards centralization. The balance which is 
struck between centralization and decentralization of authority 
largely determines whether the, college system is characterized by the 
bureaucratic or professional model* 

Stuckmah (1969:26) refers to this balance between the sub- 
systems as a steady state, a stable and enduring balance between the 
forces of change and forces resisting change. He states (1969:27) 
that it is imperative that the forces j)X change predominate because 
the social environment is changing constantly, necessitating appropriate 
adjustments in the coordinating mechanisms. The responsibility for 
seeking the most functional balance between autonomy and centralized 
control rests with both the central agency and the colleges, and is 
effected through the feedback process (Stuckman, 1969:27): 

It is manifestly important that the statewide coordinating 
agency seek* out and respond accordingly to feedback received 
from the junior colleges as regards the coordinating function. 
. . .If the agency cuts itself off from institutional feedback, 
the state junior college system will become dysfunctional and 
will be in disequilibrium. In this state, the process of 
coordination cannot take place. 
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lixchanue Theory 

The harmonious balance between central and local agencies has 
been the subject of much attention among organizational theorists. 
Barnard (1938:56) has stated that a system vgill survive to the extent 
that the benefits of membership exceed the costs. The benefits to the 
colleg^e^s vgithin a coordinated system of higher education include a 
measure-of protection from direct political action, a fairly certain 
level of financial support, and protection from the more virulent 
forms of inter-college competition. The cost is the loss of some 
independence of action. * * 

The key idea in the exchange theory, hovgever, is that both 
parties to'the agreement stand to benefit 'from the arrangements. The 
statevgide coordinating agency has objectives of its ovgn vghich can only 
be served through the system of local colleges. In exchange for its 
supportive actions the agency is^entitled to expect the colleges to 
accept in broad terms the statervgide goals. 

Levine and White (1961) have analyzed the components of the 
exchange situation, which, has four main dimensions: 

1. The parties to the exchange, i.e., the agency, and the 
institutions. 

2. The exchanged elements, e.g., allocations or information. 

3. The agreement underlying the exchange which is formal, 
i.e., established by the state legislature. And» 

4. The direction of the exchange, i.e., the flow of elements 
can be unilateral or reciprocal. 

As Stuckman (1969:23) points out the exchange process implies 
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reciprocity, and the source of dissonance in college systems is 

frequently that the participants have different perceptions of their 

relative contributions and bene fit s--"neit her participant feels he is 

receiving commensurate value in return," 

Again the best hope for maintaining a functionally healthy 

relationship is through the feedback process (Stuckman, 1969:23): 

It is imperative that the statewide coordinating agency 
and the junior colleges. communicate sufficiently to resolve 
any differences in their expectations of relative contributions 
to the exchange process in order that the minifnym of discord 
is present in the state junior college system. 

The three models discussed briefly have certain common features 
as well as important differences which set them apart in application. 
All are based on the- idea of systems in dynamic equilibrium, capable 
of adaptive reactions to any new inputs and in this way help to explain 
dysfunctions in real systems resulting from unwarranted rigidities. 
They provide a total view of a system of integrating parts, 

Litwak and Hylton*s model seems particularly appropriate for 
assessing the suitability of coordinatiye actions in the light of 
prevailing conditions, Evans* concept of organization set helps to 
reveal the conflict potential as the central agency and local insti- 
tutions adjust to changes in the distribution of power between them, 
and exchange theory allows an approach to be made to the question of 
the level of satisfaction and acceptance of each party to the 
arrangement. 



CONCLUSIONS 



The topic of state coordination of higher education has been 
a very popular one among United States educational theorists and 
practitioners in the past decade, but from the sample of the litera- 
ture vghich has been revievged here, much that has been written appears 
repetitive in content and approach, and ther^e is considerable internal 
consistency. 

In summary the necessity for some form of legislated coprdina- 
tiye activity is generally accepted Th spite of the fact that the 
community college has fiourished on the theme of local institutional 
autonomy. Many writers have commented on the dangers inherent in 
"coordinating" this local discretion out of existence. The solution 
rests in a balance between centralized control of those aspects which 
must be coordinated for the well-being of the state, and -local 
initiative in all matters which can reasonably be Handled within a 
regional or district perspective. The maintenance of the functional 
balance hinges upon adequate communication, both formal and informal, 
mutual understanding and goodwill between central and local officers, 

a" 

and upon the realization that inevitably there will be shifts in the 
authority relationships as the system adjusts to internal and external 
pressures. 

Generally the most lauded form of agency is the coordinating 
agency as opposed to governing or voluntary agencies. However alterna- 
tive forms cannot be discounted since the features of a system must be 
evaluated in the state or provincial context. No one system of state 
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coordination is entirely exportable to some other state.^ j ^ 

Finally the success of the entire system depends to a 
considerable extent oh the qualities of leadership which are found 
in the office of the state director. Despite the framework within 
which he operates, leadership, persuasion and rational judgment, based 
on objective analysis of state conditions and educational needs, must 
characterize his official behavior. 

Thera :have been two purposes in reviewing the literature. 
First to -sijwimar;ize the state of knowledge of cpprdihation, and secondly 
to provide a theoretical basis for the extehsibh of knowledge with 
special attention to the current Alberta scene. 

*With reference to the second purpose a heavy reliance was 
placed on this literature review in developing a questionnaire which 
^was administered to Alberta, public college presidents and chairmen of 
local boards of governors. The questionnaire and responses are 
presented in Chapter 7. 



Chapter 3 
COLLEGE DEVElOPACNT IN ALBERTA 



College development in Alberta has been influenced signifi- 
cantly, by a variety of factors, notably the church, university, and 
.provincial government. These institutional forces to some extent 
have been tempered by the resourcefulness of individuals acting in 
leadership roles to fur.ther their :per or :parpchial interests* 

The impact of the* cHufch .vgas most pr the tifne of 

the first appearance of junior colleges off eringj post-high school 
education. • Mount Royal College in Calgary was established in 1910 
under '^the sponsorship of the Board of Colleges of the Methodist Church. 
Instruction cb/fuhehced in 1911, primarily at the high school level, but 
with more advanced instruction in commercial education and music. In 
1925 sponsorship was assumed by the United Church of Canada, and six 
years later a twc^year college division was established, affiliated 
with the University of Alberta. In 1966 the sectarian orientation was 
relinquished when the college became a public comprehensive junior 
college. 

The secorid off-cartpus denominational school to be affiliated 
with the University of Alberta was Camrose Lutheran College which 
obtained junior college status with affiliation in 1959. Organized 
in 1910 this college was owned and operated by the Alberta Norwegian 
Lutharaii Association until 1957 (Loken, 1965x46), when it was received 
as an institution of the Evangelical Lutheran, Church. Unlike Mount 

^ 63 
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Royal College the sectarian orientation has been retained and the 
college continues to operate as a private denominational college. 

Another private Lutheran college operating in Alberta is 
Concordia College in Edmonton, Established in 1921 and supported by 
the Missouri Synod, its original purpose was the preparation of 
Lutheran ministers and parochial teachers? In 1967 its function was 
expanded to that of a general liberal arts college offering first-year 
transfer programs in education and science in affiliation with the 
Univers^.ty of AlBerta.i A, special- emphas rs placed pa Christian 
education^ all students beingrrequir least one course in 

reiigibn; About haH of Concordia's students, at the present time, 
are adherents of the Lutheran faith (^Frantz: "p. com.^')'. 

Other denominational colleges which operate in the province 
are:* Hillcrefst Christian College in Medicine Hat; Canadian Union 
College, Lacombe;: ahdi* North American Baptist College in, Edmonton. 

Two denominational colleges, located^on the University of 
Alberta^ campus, fiave of fered programs of religious education in 
affili^lion^.with the Uhiversity >f6r many years. St. Stephen •s 
College, the theological school of the United Church of Canada was 
affiliated in 1909, and St. Joseph's College, established under the 
authority of the Roman Catholic Church, was affiliated in 1926 
(University of Alberta, 1971). 

Concurrent with the establishment of denominational colleges 



P. com. is used to denote •'personal communication.":*- For 
details, see fable 1^ page 4. 

,No claim is made that all colleges operating in Alberta are 
listed in this chapter. - ^ 
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the Government* of Alberta instituted a number oiF agricultural and 
vocational colleges as offshoots of experimental farms to serve the 
rural popul cation. Betvgeen 1913 and 1951 seven such schools were 
established of which those at Olds, Vermilion and Fairview are still 
in operation (.Collin, 1971:5). The original purpose of these colleges 
was "to teach practical and scientific farming, household economy, 
domestic science, and such other subjects as the 3oafd may prescribe." 

^ Today, their purpose has been, expanded to include the 
iollowihg :(G6liin, 1971:8): ^ * ^ 

.1. Train farmed farm managers ;and l^ 
2. Prepare- competent manpower for farm-related business. 
^ 3. Train technicians and technologists to assist professional 
agrologists. 

*4, ^Train technicians in fashion and design merchandising. 

5. Provide skills required for employment in modern offices. 

6. Provide equal opportunities for rural youths 

7. Provide service to the general public by offering programs 
of continuing education on a daytime and/or evening basis. 

Until 1971 the Agricultural and Vocational Colleges were 
operated by the Department of Agriculture under appropriate acts, but 
are how controlled by the Department of Advanced Education. While 
these colleges are not junior colleges in the sense of p.* iding first* 
or second-year transfer programs they fit the rubric of a "community" 
college in their orientation to providing a program of non-university 
educational services to the district. 

Paralleling the rural colleges an urban trade fcplS%4 was 
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opened in Calgary in 1916 and subsequently evolved into its present 
polytechnical role under che name of the Southern Alberta Institute of 
technology (SAIT). In 1962, as a result of seed money made available 
by the Federal Government under the Technical Vocational Training 
Assistance Act the Northern Alberta Institute of Technology (NAIT) was 
established in Edmonton* Both technological colleges were operated by 
the provincial Department of Education until 1971 when they, like the 
agricultural and vocational colleges were sdbsumed under the new 
Department of Advanced Ed^^^ 

' The foinrth type of coUege in the Alberta picture is the public 
junior college type, such as was first introduced in Lethbridge in a957* 
Since this is the prototype of the public (comprehensive) college, the 
focus of this study, its evolution Is emphasized in this chapter and 
discussed further in the next* 

The idea^ to establish a junior college' iT\ Lethbridge first came 
to Gilbert Patersoh, Q*C., Chairman of the Board of Lethbridge 'Public 
School District, in the early 1940 *s (YackMlics p*comO* Paterson for 
some time' had been ^interested in extending higher education opportuni-* 
ties in the Lethbridge area, in spite of the fact that there was no 
strong tradition of university participation in the south of the 
province* On his travels in California he came in contact with the 
community college idea and became very excited about the prospects of 
such a college in Lethbridge* In 1949 assistant superintendent L* H* 
Bussard was directed by the school board to investigate the feasi- 
bility of the proposal, and this was eventually established in 1951 by 
a study conducted by S* V* Martorana* 
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Paterson also sought the cooperation of his friend» Senator 
William Buchanan, publisher of the Lethbridge Herald for which organi* 
zation Paterson acted as legal adviser. Both Buchanan and his 
successor Harold Long produced an extensive output of editorials in 
support of the proposed college for Lethbridge. Mr. Yackulic, as 
city editor » and Mr. Long vnere referred to on occasion as **Minlsters of 
propaganda. 

The task of **selling the college** to the people extender over 
a period of ten years. Resistance arose fran the mistaken notion 
that a junior xoliege was a •*deficiency"vinstitution whose main 
purpose was to rectify the mistakes of the public schools. But the 
concept which was clear in the mind of Paterson was a college, which 
would offer the first two years of university education initially! 
and over an extended period of time slowly grow into a small presti- 
gious» degree-granting four«*year university* This aspiration was 
achieved indirectly in a manner which was not foreseen at the time, 
by the creation of a university separate from the college. The 
circumstances surrounding this event justify a separate study, as the 
value of a college and a university operating independently in a city 
of 40,000 people has been seriously questioned (Yackulic: p. com.}. 

the chronicle of events leading up to the establishment of the 
Lethbridge Junior College in 1957 is a testimonial to the leadership 
and dedication of several local individuals most notably Paterson and 
Mrs. "Kate'* Andrews* chairman of the Lethbridge School Division 
Board. That foresight, shrewdness and political acumen were the 
ingredients of success in this venture^ is illustrated by such moves 
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as eliciting the support of the press, staffing the Lethbridge 
Collegiate Institute with teachers holding master's degrees in order 
to have a pool of talented teachers readily available, commissioning 
a junior college expert to do a: feasibility study, and convincing the 
University of Alberta Board of Governors and the Provincial Government 
of the need to establish such a college even before specific junior 
college legislation had been discussed in the House. 

The short-term result of this campaign Was to establish a 
college which was described s^^ after its inceptiont by Dr. 

mi. H. Johns, President of the University of Alberta, as (Lpken, 1965:44) 
••the best exlwnple of the pii^^^^ junior college in Western Canada if 
not in the whole country*'^ 

Ihe major program thrust of the .Lethbridge College was in first- 
year university transfer courses which were immediately succossf ul« 
In addition, one-year technical, commercial and general courses were 
offered but were less popular (Alberta Cplleges CoflfMnission, 1971c: 11). 
Subse^uehtly secbndryear^ university transfer courses were offered, 
but the transfer program was moved in 1967 from the college to the 
newly established University of Let^ridge. Since that time a broad 
range of technical^yocational and community service courses have been 
instituted* 

The wider implication of the Lethbridge Junior College 
initiation was the endorsement of this form of post^secohdary education 
by the government, which in 1958 introduced legislation which provided 
a more comprehensive statutory base and opened the door to a flurry of 
activity in the field of public junior college education. 
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Four other colleges were established in a.manner similar to 
Lethbridge Colleges Red Deer (1964), Medicine Hat (1965), Grande 
Prairie (1966), and Grant MacEwan, in Ed;nonton, in 1970« All but the 
last-named leaned initially towards university parallel programs 
(Stewart, 1965s30)* In addition to the four types of colleges' 
mentioned above, other institutions offering post*secondary educa* 
tional services have emerged in Alberta (Stewart, 1965s3I-35)# 

College St* Jean in Edmonton was founded in 191if according 
to Rev* tothur Lacerfe, for the purpose of offering secondary educa*^^ 
t ion to boys who intended to enter the priesthood* In 1942, at the 
request of many parents and organizations the scope was broadened to 
offer bilingual secondary education to any boys who met the entrance 
requirements* In 1963 a two<-year bilingual teacher^training program 
was commenced in affiliation with the University of Alberta* Finally, 
in 1970, College St* Jean became, a bilingual college of the University 
of Alberta* 

Alberta College, Edmonton, founded in 1903 by the Methodist 
Church, does not offer courses at the university level, but does offer 
programs for adults, especially in high school, matriculation subjects* 
business and music* 

To complete the list of colleges offering* post* secondary 
programs in Alberta, Stewart (1965s35) makes reference to the Alberta 
Vocational Centres at Calgary^ Edmonton, and Fort McMurray; the Fire 
Officer*s Training School, Vermilion, and the Alber' ' Forestry 
Technician School at Hinton* 

Considering the many institutional forms which have emerged 
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over the years it is inevitable that there be program and service 
imbararices due to each following its own perceived functions in, .the 
absence of. overall system rationalization. However, the need for 
coordination is most obvious when two or more institutions of higher 
education coexist in a state of dependence, or where more than one 
institution attempts to provide similar services in the same region. 
Some of the ways in which coordination has been effected in. Alberta 
will be considered in the next three chapters, each, dealing with a 
specific phase. Conclusions on. coordinataon are deferred until the 
end of the last of ^^t ' ' 

^ The first phase begins w^^^ emergence of the private : 

junior 'colleges, and ends with the establishment of the first public 
junior college. ' 

The isecond phase takes in all the develppments commencing with 
the Public Junior Colleges Act, 1958, and ends in 1967 with the 
' formation, of the Provincial Board of Post-Secondary Education. 

The present phase of development takes in the activities of 
the Provincial Board of Post-Secondary Education and the Colleges 
Commission, and will likely last until this body is. replaced or 
reconstituted. 

System rationalization has been a recurrent concern in each 
phase, as the following examples illustrate: 

i 

1. The need for direction in the form of legislation or 
regaiatioos'was apparent to the trustees of Lethbridge Public School 
District as they grappled with the task of establishing a new type 
,of college. 
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2. In 1967 Farquhar (1967:vi) concluded that the desire to 
develop college opportunities was clearly demonstrated but "in the 
absence of coordinated direction and positive leadership, developments 
have been sporadic so far and have not been congruent with the 
purposes expressed." 

3. Fenske (1971) saw coordination being currently necessary 
to provide comprehensive post-secondary education services on a 
province-wide basis throuohbut Alberta. 

However, in spite of the acknowledged need for coordination, 
as happened elsewhere. Alberta appears to have acquired a p. -vincial 
college system more by evolution than by design. 



Chapter 4 



COORDINATION IN ALBffiTA—PHASE I 



The first phase is characterized by a strongs protective, 

monopolizing University of Alberta, whose legal authority was set 

forth in the original University^ of Alberta Act (Government of Alberta, 

^ 1910) in the provision for affiliation with the university of any 

institution or college in the province established for the promotion 

of any other useful branch of learning (Farquhar, 1967:65). In 

keeping with this Act provision for the establishment of colleges 

within the public school syster was included in the School Act, 1931 

(Government of Alberta, 1931si 121): 

The Board of every district shall, at its discretion, have 
power, upon obtaining the consent in writing of the Board of 
Governors of the University of Alberta and the approval of the 
Minister of Education, to establish a college, in affiliation 
with the University of Alberta, in jwhich may be taught work of 
a university ^grade not to exceed that commonly accepted for credit 
for the first two years of an Arts course, and may maintain and 
administer the college, and be entitled to receive grants under 
The School Grants Act in. respect of the same. 

Thus, while a school board could initiate action to establish 

a public junior college the Board of Governors of the University had 

the power to set the conditions through the affiliation agreement. 

The nature of this affiliation agreement, however, was shaped in 

response to the early private junior colleges. 
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Early Af filiation Agreements 

The first junior college in Alberta was Mount Royal College 
which acquired affiliation in 1931. In anticipation of the need for 
control a set of affiliation regulations was drawn up by the 
University in 1930 (University of Alberta, 1930). A special committee 
of the Senate known as the Committee on Junior Colleges was appointed 
to administer these controls. Included in this committee were the 
President of the University who acted as chairman, the Dean of Arts 
and -Science (vicerchairman and convenor), the chairman of the First 
Year Committee, the Registrar as secretary, and another faculty 
member. 

The Senate minutes of October 1930 contain a statement put 
forward by the committee supporting the concept of the junior college. 
Advantages in such an arrangement were seen to accrue to the Univer- 
sity as well as to the residents of the province, especially in the 
south, but concern was expressed for the maintenance of standards: 

If the standard of fork can be rigorously safeguarded^ and 
if the college is supported independently of subsidies fran 
the state, there is an economic justification in that the 
resources of the state are to that extent husbanded for the 
higher work of the senior division of the Arts and Science 
Faculty and the professional schools. The opportunity i^ 
provided as well, for students who may not desire to complete 
the requirements, for a degree, to carry forward their education 
well beyond what the high schools have hitherto been able to 
provide in their own locality. The cause of higher education 
is tli^reby advanced* 

The committee recommended that it was desirable in the 

interests of higher education in Alberta to look forward to a policy 

of affiliation of junior colleges, but only under the following 

conditions^ 
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Number of staff : a minimum of six teachers giving the 
major part of their time to junior college work. 



(b) 



Qualifications of staff : University graduates with 
special training in their special fields and at least 
one year of post-graduate study. 



2. Organization : 



Junior college work may be associated with the work 
of the high school but must be dissociated both in organi- 
zation and in building from the work of the primary grades. 

3. Equipment : 

Library^and laboratory equipment to be reasonr'>ly adequate 
in the subjects taught in the junior college. 

4. Examinations : 

The e^xaminations in the two years of the junior college to 
be the regular university examinations or as an alternative 
the grade XII departmental exaninations and the regular 
university examinations of the second year. 

The conditions of entrance and of advancement to the second - 
year to be those which obtain in the university. 

5. Financial Support: 

Except in the Ccise of high schools which may obtain junior 
college affiliation ahd receive the regular departmental 
grant, junior colleges to be affiliated on the basis of 
private financial support only. 

One dissenting voice was raised in the committee, that of 

G. H. Ross, who stated 'iSs agreement with section 4 only: 

I do not consider it the concern of the? University where 
or under what conditions the work is taken. I would eliminate 
sections 2, 3 and 5 from the recoBimendations and adnit to 
third year work any student who passes the necessary exaiiinations 
of the second year or the equivalent thereof. Under such a 
policy there would be no need for junior colleges or high schools 
being affiliated with the university. Such affiliations are 
riot helpful to a university and are not desirable. 1 

At a subsequent meeting of the Senate the recommendations of 



ess otherwise specified^ the sources of information or 
quotations are the recorded minutes dated as in the text. 



the committee vgere accepted and the affiliation policy was published 
(University of Alberta, 1931a), one vghich was to have a profoup.d effect 
on the college system over the next forty years* 

The first recorded meeting of the Committee on Junior Colleges 
was held on May 30, 1931, for the purpose of dealing with a request 
from Mount Royal College to approye a list of ten courses in the three 
divisions: Languages and Literature; Philosophy, History and Poli- 
tical Economy; and. Mathematics and Natural Sciences* 

After a full discussion it was decided that approval be denied 
for Philosophy 2 and Mathematics T, because of staffing deficiencies 
for these courses* 

The next meeting was held on June 9 to deal with the draft of 
the material for the proposed circular to be issued by Mount Royal 
College, announcing the Junior College Program (University of Alberta, 
1931c): * *After some discussion it was decided that the Dean of 
Arts and Science, in consultation with the Registrar, should revise 
the material presented*" It was later reported that Dr* Kirby 
(Principal of Mount Royal College) had accepted the amended draft as 
prepared* 

This kind of unilateral control by a committee dealing with 
matters referred to it, in the absence of participation by those 
affected, is typical of the activities of the Committee on .JTunior 
Colleges, as is shown by the analysis of minutes for the period 1931-58* 

In the twenty-eight years covered by this period the committee 
met officially on fourteen occasions, at* irregular intervals ranging 
from one week to seven years* Generally the meetings were of short 



duration lasting one to one and one-half hours, were closed in the 
sense that no junior college representatives vgere present, dealt 
almost exclusively vgith formal written submissions and requests, and 
resulted in decisions which were consistent with established policies 
preserving and entrenching the central authority of the University. 

Table 2 is a summary of the actions taken by the committee 
grouped under four main categories. The major kind of activity was 
that having a direct effect on the quality of programs and standards 
of instruction in the junior college. In all but three of the fourteen 
meetings'such decisions were made as appfpvirig or disapproving of an 
instructor hbminatecl by-ia* college, or requiring substitutions of 
one course for another in the light of an instructor's competence to 
teach. At six meetin^o decisions were made requiring colleges to 
comply with centralized administrative procedures such as referring 
difficult admission cases,, submitting test scores, and closer super- 
vision of examinations. Other recurring decisions involved restrict- 
ing the scope of junior colleges to limit their role to a level 
acceptable to the committee, and making arrangements for on-site 
inspection of physical facilities. 

From this^analysis, apparentlv the Committee on Junior Colleges 
met when the need arose to respond to some request or new situation 
in the college field. It was not, a planning or coordinating body in 
the sense that ii sought to develop and rationalize a system of higher 
education for the province. Its main focus was to prevent the erosion 
of standards threatened by the expansive ambitions of private colleges. 

The actions of the committee were consistent in following 
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Table 2 

Summary of Activities of the Committee on 
Junior Colleges 1931-1958 



Control of Quality & Control of 

admin. standards; scope of 

procedures, curric. & program 
instructors 



Inspection & 
approval of 
facilities 



May 31, 1931 
Junr 9, 1931 
Oct. 28, 1931 
Sept. 7, 1932 
Oct. 28, 1932 
Sept. 19, 1939 
Sept. 19, 1941 
Sept. 19, 1942 
May 13; 1943 
March 11, 1947 
July 5, 1947 
Aug. 24, 1953 
Feb. 27, 1957 
May 23, 1957 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 

X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 
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established routine. Decisions appear to have been promptly and 
unanimously reached, and there is no evidence of any desire to engage 
in any discussion of the merits of a proposal. When Rev. J. H. Garden 
principal of Mount Royal College, attempted to establish such dialogue 
(University of Alberta, 1942) he vgas informed that requests be made in 
••formal documentary form, rather than as informal verbal request Sj.** 

There was, hovgeyer, some confusion over conditions for 
affiliation, perhaps stemming from the infrequent meetings. of the 
committee, and'the failure to adju I its stance over the years. At 
the meeting of August 24, 1953, the president reported that a formal 
application for affiliation had been received from St. Anthony^s 
College. The officials of St. Anthony's had. requested that, in the 
event the application vgere refused, specific information be furnished 
as to the requirements that would, have to be met for affiliation 
(University of Alberta, 1953). 

The discussion which followed reveals ,that a new issue had 
been raised in addition to the maintenance of standards, namely,^ 
direct -compet it io'n with the University. One committee member observed 
that it seemed undesirable to set up affiliated junior colleges in 
Edmonton where students iiave the opportunity of attending the^ Uriiver- 
sity. The president replied that this question of policy was being 
studied by, the Board of Governors andJthe committee should limit 

its deliberations to the question of maintaining academic standards. 

< 

The outcome of the discussion was an agreement over tactics 
to delay a decision on St. Anthony's application until the Board of 
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Governors had reviewed the situation. 

To what extent the Board did consider the affiliation agree- 
ment is not clear, but the cdmrnittee apparently did not meet again 
until thr.ee and one-half years had elapsed; and no further mention is 
made of St. Anthony's application. It is clear, however, that no 

change in policy was considered necessary since at the next committee 

> 

meeting, held on Februaryy27, 1957, only slight modifications were 
madej although the chairman referred to the need to review the 
regulations in. the' light of changes which had occurred in the general 
situatibh since 1930. This- was^a. reference to the public junior 
college idea. 

It was, agreed to recommend to the General Faculty Council, to 
which the committee now reported, that -three additional members be 
appointed to the Committee "oh Junior Colleges, these being the Dean of 
the 'Faculty of Education, ex officio, one person from the Faculty of 
Art's and Science representing the liberal arts, and the Director of 
the Evening Credit Program, ex officio. 

The new regulations relating to junior colleges were estab- 
lished^ as follows (University of Alberta, 1957): 

1. Staff - ' ' ^ 

(a) Number of staff: A minimum, staff of six teachers giving 
the major part of their time to junior college work must 
•be maintained. 

(b) Qualifications of Staff: The members of the staff must 
hold at least the Master's degree in the main field of 
instruction. Subject to the regulations of^the. Depart- 
ment of Education, all staff members offering instruction 
in High School work must hold teachers* certificates. 

All staff members offering iristruction at the University 
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level must be approved for appointment by the Committee 
on Junior Colleges of the University of Alberta. 

2. Curriculum - 

The program of studies for university credit must be approved 
by the University Committee on Junior Colleges. 

3. Equipment - . ' 

Library and laboratory facilities must be adequate in the 
subjects taught in the junior college^ 

4. Admissions - 

The^5.c6nditions of admission "to university programs at junior-^ 
colleges will be those which: obtain in^ the University of 
Ai bert^. - ^ ^ 

5. Examinations - 

The examinations of the junior college will be the regular 
university examinations of the first year. 

6. "'Financial Support - 

The University of Alberta assumes no responsibility for the 
financial support of affiliated junior colleges. 

7. Affiliation with other Institutions - 

Junior colleges affiliated with the University of Alberta 
may not have or enter into affiliations with other colleges 
or universities without the permission of the General Faculty 
Council. . . ^ * ' * 

Internal Reoula'tions * ^ ' 

In addition to the regulations for publication two additional 
regulations for the guidance of the Committee in :1ts functioning 
were recommended. - * . • 

1. The Committee on Junior Colleges will undertake to consult and 
secure approval of the departments concerned before giving 
apprpval to the appointment of any member of the teaching 
staff of a junior college^. 

2. The Committee on Junior Colleges will secure the consent 
of the appropriate faculty council before g.iving approval 

of the program of courses to be offered for university credit 
at junior colleges. 
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These changes had the effect of centralizing to a greater 
extent the control of junior colleges within the University by 
specifying approval of instructors and programs by the committee, 
imposing the same admission standards as used by the University and 
prohibiting unauthorized affiliations vgith other colleges or univer- 
sities, a move apparently directed at Atount Royal College. 

At the same time the conimittee intended to disperse some of 
its influence within the University structure by involving any 
departments and faculties of the University affected by decisions. 

the final event of this phase was the approval of program and 
staff for the initial year of Lethbfidge Junior College. This is 
recorded in the minutes of February 27, 1957. While no mention is 
made of the involvement of the conunittee in the establishment of the 
first public junior college, the consider^ .3 contribution of indivi- 
dual members of the university is documented elsewhere. 

University Response to the Lethbridoe Junior Colleoe Movement 

Markle (1965j43) states tKat from the outset there was: 

•••a lively interest shown by- University of Alberta authorities 
who would, in the iinal analysis, decide whether certain educa- 
tional requirements had been met and if, indeed, Lethbridge 
should or should not have a public. Junior College. 

While Dr. Andrew Stewart, President of the University of 
Alberta, was interested in the Lethbridge project, Markle (1965:44) 
credits Dr. Walter H. Johns, then Dean of Arts and ^Science and sub- 
sequently president, with giving the movement great impetus. Johns 
foresaw the upward trend in enrollment in higher education and 
conceived of the need for local campus facilities and junior colleges. 
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In a memorandum to Dr. Stewart, Dr« Johns referred to a number 
of factors that would be advantageous in establishing first<-year 
university work in Lethbridges availability of qualified members of 
the Lethbridge Collegiate Institu;te. Staff, proximity of the Science 
Service of the Dominion Department of Agriculture which could be a 
source of personnel! and the existence of library and laboratory 
facilities^ which,. with the proposed classroom addition to the ' 
Collegiate Institute, would meet the immediate space needs (MarklOr 
1965t46)* 

Ofi the question of program scope Johnsi in the same memorandum, 
advised that university transfer work be the first -consideration with 
more comprehensive programs becoming available later; In this way 
the University would be able to direct the early progress of the college 
and might facilitate government financial support (Markle, 1965i47)« 

At a special meeting held in June 1955 the Lethbridge ?ublic 

School District Board, encouraged by the support of the univ::rjsity, 

passed the following ze solution, (Markle, 1965s48)i 

That this Board' apply to the Board of Governors of the 

University of Alberta and to the Minister of Education for the 
establishment of a College in Lethbridge, Alberta, in which 
may be taught subjects cf University level and other subjects 
of a general and/or vocational nature beyond the level of 
high school in accordance with Section 178, Subsection 3, 
of the Schi ol Act,^ or on such other basis as may be deemed 
advisable. 

The resolution was submitted to Dr« Swift, Deputy Minister of 
Education, with a letter explaining that the intent was to obtain 
approval in principle for the proposal'*,to establish a junior college 
or university extension centre (Markle, 1965i48)« 
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In his reply Swift reminded the Board cf the need for univer- 
sity affiliation but stated his concern that the university not 
exercise controls over what may be matters not of univeristy concern 
(but presumably of concern to the governmentv such as vocational 
programs)* He alludod to the possibility of a joint university and 
government policy in relation to junior colleges and related questions 
(Marklet 1965s49)* 

A few weeks later the rresident of the University wrote to the 
Minister of Education expressing the desire for discussions on '•the 
broad problems of post^school education in general and in particular 
the requests that have been made by the Calgary University Committee 
and the Lethbridge School District*** 

Subsequently the Minister of Education and the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the University appointed a committee to 
deliberate the question,, consisting of the Deputy Minister"^ and Dr<^ 
Johns* The two-man committee considered the administrative and 
financial implications and suggested the kind of per/.'' ssive legisla- 
tion which would be necessary to permit the joint participation 3^ 
several lo^al school boards, in the operation of a junior college 
(Markle, 1965:50). * 

Subsequently, « at a meeting in April, 19.56, described by 
Markj.e (1965x51) as probably the most important meeting in the entire 
early development of the Junior College in Lethbridge since it brought 
together the Minister and Deputy Minister of Education, the Provinci3l 
Director of Curriculum, the Vice-president or the Univ8r$*ity of 
Alberta and representatives from all the county, divir.ionr> and school 



districts within the LetKbridge area, and dealt with matters relating 

to definite orgahxiati^ 

At this meeting the^^^M^^ stated (Markle, i965s52): 

• ♦ ithat if only University cpiffses were of fefe^ the 
college must look for support funds, but that 

government: grants would :b^^ availabl^^ the college offered 
not pniy Univer^^ also nonTuniyer of a 

vocational natji^^ 

The basis of financial contribution of participating school 
boards^ and the nece School; Act were discussed. 

Finally: in according $6^?^^ ^he 

Board of Gover^^ the University of Alberta ann^^ 

of the establishment of a Junior Coilege in LetKbridge •!pfoviding the; 
conditions of affiliation a> estabHshed by General Fa cult ^^^^^^ 
are metv!* , 

?Foi rdwiri in rapid; succession after this ahnouncenent .the? 
Lethbridge Juhiof^^Q^^^ was convened (AprU i?, 1957); 

siye iegxsia^^ drafted rby Swift was pa^ Legis- 
lature :(1957^^^^ arid in, i958i one year after the college conwienced 
operation, a permanent Pubiip Junior Cplieges Act for the Province of 
Alberta was enactied which affirmed tte (Government of Mberta, 1958): 

for the purpose of teaching subjects of: Uniye^ level 
not higher thaa;^1^^^^ year 
beyond Orii^ of Alberta m^^ in a course leading: 

to a. bachelor ^s d or ff or the .purpose of teaching other 

subjects of a general :0r yocatip .nature not :pr6vided in the 
high school durricWum p the Parpyirice, Junipr Colleges may be 
est abir shed a ri^^^ 

- t-' - - ^ - _ 

this way p^^^ junipr colleges be^^^ 

of the Alberta; s^^ of higher education, oriented pri^ to 

university transfer w^ the close cphtrol of Vhe yniyersity pf 
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Alberta, but at the same* time required to offer non-university 
programs and services, in order to meet the conditions- of government 
financial support. 



Chapter 5 
COORDINATION IN ALBERTA— PHASE II 

As in the first phase of the development of coordination in 
Alberta the second phase is dominated by the University of Albeftai 
Although there are many similarities in thef role played by the univer- 
sity in this period as in ear Pier years, significant changes took ' 
place in the environment of higher education betvgeen the years 1953-1967 
to warrant this-being considered a: distinct phase. 

One important change was the expansion oiF junior college 
opportunity by the creation of new public colleges and the extension 
of university transfer programs in the private colleges. Another 
change which affected the role of the University of Alberta was the 
emergence of the Calgary campus as an independent university. Finally 
the provinciar government began to take a more active interest in the 
development of a cpmprehehsive system of post-secondary education .for 
the province. ' - ~ 

In the face of these changes the university sought to preserve 
its jurisdiction and responsibility for standards through affiliation 
regulations which were executed by the Committee on Junior Colleges. 
As before the stance of the cc«nmittee was reaction and cpntain/nent 
rather than initiation and- leadership,- and in this way the university 
provided: the necessary cpordinatioh and control of ambitious and 
e xpa n si oh-m i nded c o 1 1 eg e s . 

The events of this period can be traced along: several parallel 
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lines or trends. These are: 

!• The enlargement of junior coiiege ojspoftunities. 
2. The dispersion of power vgithin the university system., 
. 3, Jhe ppvger struggle betvgeen the university and junior 
colleges. 

4, The- invoivement of other interest groups.' , 
• THE ENOtflGEMENT OF Jl^JIOR QOtLBGE OPPORTUNITIES 

At the time of the passing, of the Public Junior Colleges Act 
in 1958 there were two junior c.olleges afHliated with the University; 
These early affiliation agreements .were with Mount Royal College 
in 1931, and XetHbfidge Junior College in 1957. .Camrose Xutherah 
College gained affiliation status in 1959, and three public colleges 
were established in the period 1958-1967: Red-Deer (1964), Medicine 
Hat (1965), a-d Grande Prairie (1966). 

The probability of . hew junior colleges was acknowledged and 
encouraged by university senior of ficialsr most notably Dr. Johns. 
Loken (1965:47) cites Harold' C. Mel shess in 1955^ ^ "It seems 

more and more evident that the policy of the Government, and the 
University will be to encourage the establishment of junior colleges in 
the hear future." 

It was in anticipation 7)T^ihcreased activity , in administering 
affiliation agreements that' had prompted the expansion of the committee 
and review of the regulations in 1957. 

The first request of this period was received from Camrose 
Lutheran College. Prospective instructors* transcripts were 
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scrutinized by the- appropriate departments of the University of 
^Alberta and the facilities were inspected and approved. On May 27, 
1959 the Gommittee on Junior Colleges agreed that "the Board of 
Governors should be advised that the Committee felt that an affiliation 
agreement might safely be entered upon for a trial period of a year."^ 

-The: case of Camrose Lutheran Coliege^ illustrates the- pro- 
cedure which had been established for considering, ian affiliation 
request, namelyr approval of pr.bpbsed courses and instructors by the 
committee, or by departments of the university vgith the endorsement 
of the committee; similar approval of .facilities, especially library 
and laboratories; and f ihany a recommendation through General Faculty 
Council to the Board of Governors. However this sequence of events was 
not convenient for proposed new colleges established under the Public 
Junior College Act by which the following^ steps were necessary 
CUhivefsity of Alberta,. 1964a): 

li Sponsoring by school boards. 

2. Formation of a provisional Junior College Board. 

3. University approval of affiliation, subject to conditions. 

4. Ministerial approval and incprporat iph..^ 
5i Affiliation. 

6. Opening of the college. 

Until incorporation the board could hot collect or spend 
money to develop the necessary facilities; 



Unless qtherwise specified the sources of ihformatiph on 
activities of the Committee oh Junior Colleges are the recorded 
minutes, dated as iri the text. 
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In recognizing the difficulty of approving, affiliation subject 

to certain conditions, at sue' an early point, in the establishment of 

a new college, the committee passed a resolution: 

• i .That it be recommended that the Public Junior Colleges 
Act be amended so as to require approval of the Department of 
Education of the feasibility of any proposal submitted to it^ 
by a prbvisipna! Junior College Board, the Minister of Educa- 
tion having .the right to consult the- University of Alberta for ' 
an opinion on the academic aspects of the proposal if desired. 

If' this approval be given the college board would be able to 

incorporate and proceecJ with its affiliation apjDlication. The fuH 

ijf^t^Ot of the motion is hot clear from the^mihutes, but apparently 

the committee did^ hot ^waht to be in, the :positiori of making decisions 

on the establishment of colleges, other than those affecting academic 

standards or the^ interests of the university. Certainly the respond 

sibiiities of the University and the Department, of Education regarding 

the establishment of new public colleges iAias no^ at this time, 

as is illustrated by the committee's response to the applications of 

Red beer Junior College and Atedicine Hat Junior College for affilia- 

tioh (University of Alberta, 1964b): ♦ 

Normally,, the committee would hot recommend final approval 
for affiliation of a junior college until the inspection of 
the facUities had :been cpmp However, in this case, 

there would, hot be ah opportunity between the expected date 
of completion and the beginning of the school year to forward 
a recommendation to the General Faculty Council. . . .Accord- 
ingly, on the basis of the information at hand and the assurances 
of Mri bawe that the necessary equipment and bookis are being 
ofderedi it was moved and carried: 

ithat affiliation be granted to Red Deer Juhiof College for one year, 

with inspectioh during the year, before recommending ah extension of 

the iperiod. 
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In the case of Medicine Hat 's application the committee again 
showed its reluctance to become involved in decisions having implica- 
tions beyond the maintenance of academic standards. Hillcrest Christian 
Qoilege was arso aiming af the establishment of a private junior 
college in 1966. The committee felt that the economic feasibility of 
two junior colleges serving the^ same area shouW be studied carefully. 
A motion was carried that -the application b,e referred to the Depart- 
ment of Education ior study (University of Alberta, 1964b) i 

At the meeting of August 26, 1964 the chairman announced that* 
both the Department of Education and> the Board of Governors of the 
University had approved Medicine Hat's application for affiliation in 
.spite of the fact that no such recgnmendatiqn, had as yet been, made by 
the :Gbmmittee. The chairman' expressed the hope that .better liaison 
between the committee and the Board would exist in the future. 

Although the function i6f the? Gooimittee oh Junior Colleges, as 
a sub-committee of General Faculty Councili was primarily advisory the 
committee, and/in particular its chairman, assunied executive authority 
in negotiating with colleges and approving staff and programs. 
General Faculty Council showed ho inclination to reject the recommenda- 
tions of the cpmmittee, except in the- case oiF the application of 
College St. Jean ior affiliation. 

At: the committee meeting; of April 15, 1963 the dean of the 
Faculty of Education read an el even- item suggestion approved by the 
Board of Teacher Ediicatioh and Certification under which College St. 
Jean would offer the first two years of a bilingual teacher education 
program, the third year being, taken at the University of Alberta. 
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it vgas moved and carried (University of Alberta, 1963b): 

That the committee express its opposition to the proposal 
in the present form and its feeling that, if College St. Jean 
wishes affiliation as a, junior college on the terms which now 
apply to other junior colleges, the committee would be willing 
to consider its application. 

However, at the next committee meeting the chairman announced 

that General Faculty Council had agreed to approve in principle the 

affiliation of College St. Jean oh the basis of a special agreement. 

the Committee on Junior Colleges was to be responsible for deciding 

when sufficient staff, properly qualifiedi were available (University 

of Alberta, 1963c). 

DISPERSION OF POWER WITHIN THE UNIVERSITY ^SYSTEM 

The dispersion of power from a select group known as the 
Committee oh Junior Colleges commenced in 1957 with^ the decision to 
enlarge the committee ahd to have appropriate departments scrCitiniie 
instructors, and faculties, programsi: The. committee would then submit 
affiliation decisions to General Faculty Councn. Likewise depart- 
ments would assume respohsibility for examination stahdards» 

At the committee meeting held oh July 13, 1961 the chairman 
raised the question of the role of the University of Alberta, Calgary, 
regarding Alberta juhior colleges, since junior courses in some 
departments were different in Calgary and Edmonton, with separate 
exams* It was agreed that a uniform policy was needed so that junior 
colleges in the south would not be considered the domain of the 
University of Alberta, Calgary, since such action might result in 
different policies for northern and souther h junior colleges. 
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Three motions vgere carried which are summarized as follow?. 
(University of Alberta, 1961): 

(a) That the basic principle be adopted that courses 
presented, in Alberta junior colleges be courses, offered on the 
Edmonton campus. 

(b) that, any department in Ednonton may arrange that the 
exams written\at Mount Royal College and at Lethbridge Junior 
College be those set and marked at. the University of Alberta, 
Calgary. 

^•(c) That departments whose courses a£e offered in junior 
colleges should be reminded that it is their responsibility to 
make arrangements to ensure the equivalence of standards in 
term and final .examinations between Alberta junior colleges 
and the University of' Alberta. 

Eighteen months later the committee reconsidered these 

resolutions in the light of the rapid development of the University 

of Alberta, Calgary, and the increasing number of their own courses 

with their own numbers. Also Mount Royal College and Lethbridge 

Junior College found it much easier to deal with Calgary than 

Edmonton. 

Discussion indicated that a: split between policy and practice 
was desirable, with a central policy-making committee, but decentrali- 
zation of surveillance over junior college prograrns. The maintenance 
of uniformity of standards was considered of paramount impprtance, a 
responsibility which should be made clear to departments at Calgary. 

The following motion was then carried (University of Alberta, 

196 3a): 

that the Committee on Junior Colleges recommend to the 
General Faculty Council 

(-1) that the membership of the Committee on Junior Colleges 
be expanded to include representation from the University of 
Alberta,. Calgary, and that the committee thus expanded continue 
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in its present function; and 

(2) that beginning with the 1963-64 vginter session 
Lethbridge Junior College and Mount Royal College carry on 
their programs under the surveillance of the University of 
Alberta, Calgary, while Camrose Lutheran College carries on 
its program under the surveillance of the University of 
Alberta, Edmonton. 

By this resolution therefore, the committee further dispersed 
its power within the university system tcuallow for greater parti- 
cipation bythe Calgary campus. At the same time, however, it 
resisv.ed the suggestion of the newlyr formed Alberta Association of 
Junior Colleges t hat representatives be invited to meetings of the 
committee to share in discussions* The control of junior colleges 
was clearly to remain in the hands of the university, for the time 
being at least. 

On May 11, 1964 the likelihood of the University of Alberta, 
Calgary becoming independent was mentioned, which once more raised 
the question of surveillance of junior colleges in the province. The 
matter was referred to again in a memorandum to the chairman of the 
committee from-President Johns, who outlined the situation as 
follows (University iOf Alberta, 1964c): 

The legislature had revised the University; Act at the 1964 
session providing for the establishment of a Co-ordinating Council 
which would haveramcng other things, the duty and power to recommend 
to the Board the action to be taken on affiliation. Thus the whole 
question of the continuation of the Committee on Junior Colleges 
was raised. The President thought that it should be e sub-committee 
of the Co-ordinating Council, and asked for the committee's views. 
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The matter of the status of the Committee on Junior Colleges 
was discussed by the committee on August 26, 1964. The committee 
agreed that there should continue to be one committee responsible for 
matters of common interest throughout the province, such as the main- 
tenance of standards of affiliation and qualifications of staff* 
However, there appeared to be a need for a committee on each campus 
to look after the detailjf of operation of the affiliations, such as 
examination standard? and procedures* the development of courses, and 
so on. Also since the coordinating Council had the power to report 
directly to. the Board of Governors rather than to two General Faculty 
Councils it was moved and carried that as an interim measure, it be 
recommended "that the Committee oh Junior Colleges be named e 
Committee of the Coordinating Council," 

With regard to the future and the probable separation of the 
University into two institutions, the Committee felt unable to make 

any suggestions at that time, because of a lack of knowledge of what 

* V 

might develop* ^ 

At the committee meeting held on January 15, 1965 reports were 
received indicating that each General Faculty Council would prefer to 
have the jurisdiction for comn[*.ittee considerations retained in the 
hands of their respective Councils. 

^parently there was an impasse at this point with the 
President and Committee on Junior Colleges favoring the by-passing of 
the General Faculty Councils and the councils opposing this. In an 
attempt to resolve this predicament the Committee on Junior Colleges 
formed a sub-committee to investigate the possible types of 
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relationships the junior colleges might have mth the respective 
campuses* It was agreed that the sub-commit lee might avail itself cf 
the services provided by the firm of consultants which was currently 
studying the university* However, no reference to any action or 
recommendations of this sub-committee is contained in subsequent 
minutes* 

In the absence of further clarificatic ; of its role the 
committee split itself along the lines of the two university campusest 
and proceeded to deal directly with junior colleges much as before* 
About sixteen months later the nature and function of the committee 
was called into question by the Faculty ofi Commerce* The matter was 
discussed at the committee meeting of May 24, 1966 where it wa% agreed 
that in view of the changes in university structure, including the 
establishment of an independent University of Calgary, the chairman 
would asic the Coordinating Council to review the entire matter of 
representation on the Committee on Junior Colleges* 

The changes in university structure and the responsibilities 

of the various agencies for junior colleges were specified in the Act 

Respecting provincial Universities (Government of Aiberta, 1966b) which 

was passed at the 1966 session of the Legislative Assembly* The 

relevant sections of the Act are as follows: 

8* For each university there shall be a senate consisting of: 

(c) thirty representative members, to bii elected by the 

ex officio and appointed members to represent affiliated 
colleges or institutions» geographical areas and groups 
and organizations with an interest in the university* 

34* (1) Subject to the authority of the boardt ^vgeneral faculty 
council is responsible for the academic <^f fairs of the 
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university and in particular but vgithout restricting 
^ the generality of the foregoing, the general faculty 
C council is empowered to 

r^) 'Tiake recommendations to the board with respect to 
affiiiation of other institutions. 

39. (4) Nothing in this section takes away or impairs the right 
of control that an affiliated in'stitution or college 
has over its students. 

45. (2) Subsection (1) does not take away or impair any right 

of a college or institution affiliated with a university 

(;a) to make such ^provision with regard to religious 
instruction and religious worship for its own 
students as it considers proper, and 

to require the observance thereof as part of its 
own d i sc ipl ine. 

60. (4) The universities Cp-prdinatingCouh determine 
(pihimum standards for the affiliation of colleges or 
institutions with a university and^^^ recommend 

(a) the affiliation of a college or institution with 
a uniyersity and the terms thereof, and 

(b) the dissolution of any such affiliation or the 
modification of the terms thereof* 

The Act makes the Coordinating Council responsible for 
establishing province^.wide standards for affiliation, while leaving 
each General Faculty Council responsible for academic standards of any 
affiliated college; but both bodies are empowered to recommend to the 
Board of 'overnbrs on any specific requests for affiliation. 

The University of Alberta interpreted the Act as justifying 
its right to continue to enforce general regulations pertaining to 
junior colleges seeking affiliation with the University of Alberta 
and reaffirmed its policies in the 1966-67 Calendar as follows 
(University of Alberta,. 1966b: 730-31) r 
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By authority of the Co-ordinating Council of the University, 
junior colleges may be recommended to the Board of Governors for 
affiliation uiider the follovging conditions: 

(1) Staff: ' ' , 

(a) A minimum staff of six teachers giving: the major part 
of their time to first-year junior college vgork, or 
ten giving the major part of their time to first and 
second year junior college work* 

(b) Qualifications of staff: The members of staff teaching 
only first year courses should hold at least the Master* 
degree or its equivalent in the main field of instruc- 
tion; those teaching any second year courses should 
hold substantially higher qualifications in tne appro- 
priate field of instruction* - 

Ail staff members offering instruction at the university level 
must be approved: for appointment by the Canmittee on Junior 
Colleges. 

(2) Curriculum: 

Courses and programs of studies for university credit must 
be; approved by the Committee on Junior Colleges. 

(3) Equipment: 

Library and laboratbr^^^ facilities must be adequate in the 
subjects taught in the junior colleges. 

(4) Admission: 

The conditions of admission to university courses and 
programs at a junior college Will be those vghich obtain 
in the University of Alberta. 

(5) Examinations: 

The examinations of the junior colleges in courses offered 
for university credit will-^be the regular university 
examinations in, these courses. In addition to Physical 
Education hot more than ten full courses may be offered 
for university credit by any student taking both first and 
second years at the junior college^ 

(6) Financial Support: 



The University of Alberta assumes no responsibility for 
the financial support of affiliated junior colleges. 
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(7) Affiliation vg it h Other Institutions: 

Junior colleges affiliated vgith* the University of Alberta 
may hot have or enter into affiliation or accreditation 
agreements with other colleges or universities without 
the permission of the Co-ordinating Council. 

(8) Period of Affiliation Agreemehtr 

The period of any affiliation agreement shall be five years. 

(9) Public Announcements: 

All documents which an affiliated instituti^on proposes to 
issue for public information and which proposes to contain 
a statement of the institution' s relationship with the 
university 'or other universities shall Be submitted before 
printing for the approval of the President, of the University. 

Similar regulations were drawn up at the iUiiiversity of 

Calgaryi 

To complicate what was already a confused situation the 
Coordinating Council established its own Junior College Committee under 
>the chairmanship of pr;/.W. D. ^Neal, to consider provincial policy and , 
to negotiate with the newly-formed Provincial Board of Post-Secondary 
Education (which is discussed later in this report);. 

According^ to Dr. Neal (p. com. ), in. attempting to guide the 
Coordinating Council, he and his successor. Dr. Blackley, submitted 
three reports in 1968, 1969, and 1971, the first of which" set out 
general principies of affiliation on a provincial basis, the second 
attempting to establish operational procedures, and the third dealing 
with arrangements for specific applications. 

With the establishment of the Coordinating Council came the 
end oif the Committee on Junior Colleges as the sole controller, and 
sometimes coordinator, of junior colleges in Albertai The traditions 
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and name of this committee vyere cphtinued'as a sub-committee of General 
Faculty Council of the University of Alberta, to advise the Council ^ 
and to, maintain liaison vgith the Coordinating Council and the Junior 
College Committee of the. University^ of. Calgary, 

POWER STRUGGL'E BETWEEN THE UNIVERSITY 
AND JUNIOR COLLEGES 

The previous section has dealt, vgith the activities of the 
committee on junior colleges in making recommendations on affiliation, 
a necessary <^tep in the creation of a junior college, and in quality 
control of the curriculum. The committee was hot equipped vgith nor did 
it ever seek the power to coordinate junior colleges as. a. provincial 
system. It referred matters of feasibility and need to other agencies 
such, as the department of Education and the Board of Governors, and 
did hot attempt to initiate junior c development. 

The committee, however, did not take lightly its^responsibility 
for^the preservation of standards, and in exerci.sing controls over 
courses, programs, instructors, examinations, facilities, student 
records and admissions it vyas- involved in policy-making and super-, 
vision of many of the colleges * activities. 

In most instances the colleges deferred to the superior 
authority of the committee, but there is evidence of considerable 
initiative oh the part of local leaders in trying, to develop their 
institutions and programs within the constraihts of the committee's 
policies. 

Perhaps the best illustfation is provided by Mount Royal 
College^ the affiliated: college of longest standing. 
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The -Committee- bh' junior ^Coiiedes Versus •"Mouht Rbval GolTeQe 

:Beih§ the first affiHated colleg^^^ that Mount 

Rgyai, CpHege^^ offers spme^-gpod- iilustf ations of the. ih:teractibh 
.between the CM arid local coilege leaders; 

At its first meeting in 1931 the coouriittee disallbwe^ courses arid 
recommended bthersi arid^ requiredVth^ pi the proposed circullar 

to ^describe the new junior cbriege program. 

In Septembe^^^ 1932 the co*^ its concern oyer 

registratiori Royal, /^parent ly some students had 

regrstered :fpr summer courses Jat^^^^^ and later,, for .winter 

courses, ^^a^ fcunt RoyaJ^^^^ :without xc^ tdifectedrreadirig 
required at summer. scho6i--Tthe Uriw of restricted; 

tegistrati^ S^ses. It was-agreedrt^ to 

sffeguard^^ regi:strat i^^ iJtourit ^Rqyal 

registrati^^ for UniVersity c^ r\ responsible 

pf f icer of the UriiVer It; wa> furthe^^ that steps be 

takeriiby the Uriiyersity tp-accept mpi^a respprisibi^^^ the super- 

^y^ron :6f/ exam^^^^ 

iri :l?42i rdespite. difficu^^^^ pbtairiing^ qualt^^^^ 

during th^^^^^^^ tp its basic 

rArts arid Sci^ progfam. The:,r^^ was turried down on the grounds 
that ihere was^^ useful work in. the: field to vyhi.Vh 

junior colleges w aspiring to develop 

ihta prof^^ :schp6rs. 

The. year i95f ushefed^.l^^^ era :6f the puM junior coilege 
:andi^ the .promi.s^^^ of increased: act iy^^^ in post-^secondai^^^^^ educat ipri 
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generally.. :Tp .cope wit^^ the antAcipa^ the convnittee vg.as 

enlarged and' affiliation :re^^ revisedi 

One important nevy rule prpfiibited: a: junior college, affiliated^ 
With 'the •University, of Alberta, from entering i^ agreements 
with other universities, without the. permissipn of General Faculty 
Cpuhcil • Thi s regul^ was aojned at Mount Royal College which had' 
established ti a ts^^ universi^^^ the United States, and had 

hot eruroired stude^^ Uniyet^sity: of .Alberta^ af fiH since 
l952r53. ,The r.eason ipr this, as stated' in .^ mempr^^^ by 
Mr* W. J* Cpiiett, %inc^^^ Atount Rp^^^ Alberta, 

l959)> was. the> attempts t^ education of univer- 

sity; c<aiiber tbr.hpn'^mal^^^ student Sr which was^ 

admissioni^r^^ the {Uriiyersity of Aibefta^. but acce^^ 

tp' some iAmerid^^ Gpllett expresfed^ desire to? 

r.er e st abl i sh i i i e s w it h t he. tUh i v er s i t y ,a nd a sked for; :perm tss i oh 1 6 
admit student s^ without senior matriculation tp, courses of uniyer sity 
ieyelr while' cone uifre^^^ courses to 

/c pmplet e t He ir ma trie 

The commit establish such a prededeht but 
agreed; to admit candidates w one matriculatibn d pf byided 

that the ^ average on the^ ptb?^ flv^ ?^bj?c^^ better, 
and the. d|ficiency wp^^^^ student could be 

admit t ed t o: t he^ second^ >y ear; at the Uhi vers i t y 

In.makin^^ recognized only one of 

thenthre^^ Gollett- as follows: 

Xi A ^laf ge #?cen^^^^ lacking; the foreign langua^ requirement i 
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2. : A. gopd:,'perceht,age, who ief^^^ due to 
failing to deyeibp. the neces of study-and^ cohcentrati^ 
Of due to immaturity lack; of am^ of faulty guidance. - 

3. ' A. good number of adult s ^who- leH^^ school "because of j)q 
TesuTtrs,; finances of somevO 

In insist ing: on pniy^ 6 arid a 60 per 

cent aver age^ groups 2 arid' 3 were effect w disariowed; However, 
-this concession wbuld^ riot be :p^ 'September 1960 (i.e. 

hot ailqwed^^ f or the <comirig; academic: year;): and. would be, conditional lipdn 
ithe ^college actually impf 6^^^^ staridaf dsrb^^ reviewirig^ its staff ^ 

curficuliM: an - 

; iMourit 'Royal ^ however^ chpsez to explore: ariotte 

to it s goaii p f' pfoyidingVpp^ 

student sj. arid^his. xa/ne : t6= the^ the --cpmU at the 

meeting;^ ^ ^ 

The chairman of "the mee^^^ 

was to deciderwhat to fecp^ Cpuricir 
f e§ardiftg the? f eiati(^^^^ Coilege^ arid the 

Uriiversi^^ >iri view, of two recent; develppment s 

• . .^It ajppeaf ecJrtha^^^^ G6liege^^^^.w^^ 

federal VidVp^^^^ an, inf (|rencf thit Mbu^^ Royal Gptlege 

66iirse i were^.aqceptpie^^^b^^^ the Uniyer^^ stern Ontafi for 

cjfdit at ;the- u^^^ :(Coriikrary/^t^ 

iHe theh^ refeff ed. to th^^ arinouncenie^^^ for 

i96pr6l^^sdbmi^ ;iitount :Rp^^^^^^^ for approval- by the 




main 

purpose: ot tne-:coJLrege::^^w^^ xp prepare, cstuqenus :rur traii&icf tp 
iri^ti^btioridi^^o^^^ The cpriclu- 

si&ri^was alm^^^ agreement with 

tVe Uriiyef^ Was :bei^^^ used t s! a>means to p 

:studeriti "t6^^ iristitutidn^^ c^redits 

6n itfafisf^f for work :dbne: a^^^ in the ^^lief 

that the -UhivefiitV^^^p^^^ rec6M.iz?a tl^^ the college. 



Uhder the threat of disaffiliation 
required to reorgahizf arid r^^^^ its caiendaf ma^^^ clear that the 
*.Univ6Bsity vgoui'd not grant credit for viiorlc: done except in certaih . 
approved courses and pniy if certaim conditions^ were met* Also the 
advertising of ^latipnships with^ other institutions had to. be 
removed.- 

At^a Jub.seque^^^ (Uhiversity of Alberta, i96pb) the 

Rev. Gdlleit explained' attempt to meet the salvage" fuhcti^ and 
alluded to the success^ of his cpliege in doing: so. He denied that 
there i^iera any a f f iliat ip^^^^ s with ot her ihst i tut ions^ 

although programs .were *^ for transfer to , 

thefti From-an econpt^ standpoint the cpiie^^^^ oh these 

pfogfams, since, there.. i^^^ drawn to the 

regurSr transfer of terminal: programs. However the cpMege was: 
feructaht to separate: |rpm the Uhxve^^ ,ahd he would redraft^^t^^ 
.calendar in t 

Coil ett later three proposed 

pfogfams for the a^rpval; pf the committee, these Jpfoposals a 
committee;^ decision; are suipaf ized^i(^^ of Aiberta, 1960c): 

ii fefminai Cpu^ two year post-high schpol; pfogfams 
planned, with d^ advice ffom the University ( approved). 

It is cleM ffom this episp^ that Atount Rpyal College wished 
to= infer from it s aif f i^li^a^^^^ a status of "accreditation" 

by which it | tptal pf pgf am .^^^^ f ecpghized without, the imppsitipn 

of close controls. Thefbenefits of abcfeditatiphvsystem^^.o^ an 
affiliation syste^^ from time to time by the. c 
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2. 'Mat3^icu^ati6n= prog^^^ - one year of matriculation studies 
for students .who hold a high school diploma preferably with students 
:witing examination apart from the usual high school examinations 
(approved contingent upon the students writing the regular grade XII 
examinations) , * 

. 3. . Matriculati^^^ for students averaging 

.60 per cent in five subjects including.^EnglTs^^ but. deficient in 
one s^^^ They would register; in this deficiency and four »f irst- 

year courses proy (a) that instructors, i^ f irstryear >c6ur.ses are 

;appr6ved by ;th^^ university; (b)tfe^ the student passes exami^^ 
in^ the^ fir^-yeaf courses set by the university^ be appi^oyed^ 

but only, under t^ of: control ^be exefcised 

over/ the cdMege). . * 

The matricui^^^ into effect for 

; the foiiowi^^^^ ^but tjie committee recommended a review 

"and assessment be for the 196ir62 sessiphi 

The asses the committee was iateir recorded (University 

cf Albertar i96^ It was clear that a few good students had registered 
,ih tHe progfam^^^ and a large number pf satisfactory^ student s^^ More than 
^if of the group, mM had^unsati^ Uriiver^ 

sity exams. Howeyef a few students-with two deficiencies had been 
acinitte^ In: future the University would not admit 

st,udehtj5 who had been registered i^ program in error. ^ 



"^This .disallpwa^^^ if a student, adtaitted in 

error, was successfur i^^ the first-^year courses>. 
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In February 1963 the results for the 1961-62 session vvgere 
a^raisedi The cbhsensus-was/ that if one out of three people (that 
being the success rate) could be. saved to go on to higher education, 
the program was worth it, and there was ^no cjisposition to terminate 
the arrangement so long as no -irregularities occurre^j such as. students 
entering with two matriculatidn deficiencies. At the same meeting 
pemissioh was given: for Mount Royal College t^ a summer semester 

of university:^ in iMarch,;but it was firMly 

agreed that the matriculation defi^ not be 

ihciuded;;in this semester^ also the stude^^^ write, the regular 

Uniyer sit y suppl ement al examinations in September; 

This dec isioh^^ value to College 

since only a: small p^^ their stujdents;^^H clear matricula- 

tion standing at the be^ihningrof their pfbgram .Gfor example^^ 16 put 
of 69 in iS^l^^^^ 

In seeking: to attract, student s to it s^^^^ Mount: 
Royal College exercis^^ in its admissions procedures. 

TVyo departures from es^^^ considered by the com- 

Jhittee at the meeting^^^rf^^ August 15^ 4963. 

The first cohcerhed^^ admitting students who had 

been required to withdraw from t^ Alberta or another 

uhiversity. TWo such students had b^^ basis of 

extenuating circi^^^ :In future the colleg^^ be required to 

add Vqy#stib'^ the student if he had 

^ever been refused re-^adnlssion to another university; 

The second: dep»^ the admission of a^ of students 
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for the 1963-64 session with matriculation averages of less than 60 

per cent. In fact these students had achieved only 59» 5 per cent* 

It was agreed that stud^ts adiiitte^^ year with averages 
of at^ least 59* SJJ should^^ allowed to ^cintihue and be accepted 
by the Uniyersity of Albertai but next year the requirement of a 
full 6035 average wbuld^ 

Therprcl-.em was raised students who at the end of a"" year 
in the Deficiency Pr^^ had successfully completed the y^^ 
work but stiil had a matriculation average pf only 59.5'^per cent* 
After considerable discussion it was agreed that ^ 
passes in matriculatio subjects, but racking the 60 per cent average 
may be adftitted if they have attained a^^^^ average in their 

university work,. 6t 

In attempting to^impl^ its more liberal :^dhiilssipns policy 
Mount Royal College turned aga in to transfer arrangement s wit h other 
institutions* At the^^^^m^^^ of terch^;^^^^ 1964 the chaiiwah referred 
to a proposed calendar statement submitted b^^ the college regarding 
such courses^ A nunber of members of the xpmni objections 
tb-thi s. provided the dis^^ courses of fered under the 

a f f il iat ion agrle^^ and other courses was ^fde^ very cleari This 
could be: done by minor aw^endments to the statwnent* 

Mount Royal Cp^^^^^ move^tp expand its services took 

the form of a request/for p to offer secohd-^year courses in 

commerce* (The move to enter upon professipnial programs had been 
Mrlier rejected in i942i^^^ The Dean of the Faculty of Cawnerce had 
no object ipns but the committee moved to table the request for one 
year, that is vetoed the prpgram fpi: at least a year, on the grounds 
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that the program in Commerce :at University of Alberts, Calgary, had 
not yet been fully developed. (University of Alberta, 1964b). 

Another direction taken by Mount Royal was to serve 'the needs 
of students graduating from high school in January under the high 
school semester rrangerhent* The college had received perm to 
advance its summer s^ester to the period Febru?x under 
the same conditionsi nMely that only fully ma^^ students be^ 

adnittedi However, at the meeting of ^ te^^ 1964, it was; pointed 
out that some students were admitted to the program before grade XII 
Departmental Examihation results wer^^^ available, and had hot subse- 
quently received matriculation* It was understood that these students 
would be required to dbro^ but had hot done so* It was agreed 
that the chairm^^^ remind thm of the 

terms of the agreement with respect to the s^ii^su^w term. 

:»tount Royal C^^^ its 
spri hg- summer ^:p^^ to include matr students* A 

request to do so was result in January 1965* 

The coiwmittee, deferred a d^^^ 1965 
wheh additional evidence wp the spring- 

su)^ 1965 progrOT, although the summer^^^^^^ been in 

operation for three years (Uhiyersity of Alberta, 1965a)> 

The last entry in the M of this period^ making reference 
to Mount Royal College, is a statement of March 13, 1965, that it was 
the opinion of the Calg«^^^ the canmittee nhat if Mount 

Royal can^^o^^^ for their building pro- 

gram by other meahs, they will f^dbably * to offer 
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the second year of a program in the^:F^ 

this is a final illustration of the fact that the relaticrw 
ships between the college and the committee were someivha thin 
supportive. The motives of each group ivere questioned by the other • 
and as the junior college sought to expand it5 i^pgrams and 
base in the name of a progressive policy of extended opportuhitiest 
the Committee on Junior Colleges was guided by its first missiont the 
defense of the quality of a university cnducati^^^ which forced it 
into a reactionary position rather than one of leadership. A clear 
statement of the philosophy of ppst^secdruJary acceptable to 

both the uhiyersities and^^^^^ needed. 

THE INVOLVEMENT OF OTHBt INTBtESt GROUipS 

AUhpugh the Univer of Albert a^ though its Committee on 
Junior Coil egesi continued: to play a .central role in junior college 
development and control ^during the period frcm l^ 
not attempt to provide coordination in the sense of org 
relationships for maximum ef^ nor did it 

attempt to f ovulate iong^rahge^j^^ meeting futinre pdstr secon- 

dary education needjs of t^ These were res]^^^ of 

the provincial goverment which sojjg^^^^^ the answers through the advice 
of committees and co^ set up for a .VarMty pf pu^ 

^^^^ 

On December 31r 1957 the Govefrnment of Alberta appointed a 
Royal commission undn^ the chaifmanship the Honor ^le Donald Cameron 
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to make a cqmprehensive study of the various phases of the elementary 

and secondary school systems* the report (Qovernment of Alberta, 1959} 

which was presented in November 1959 contained some references to 

post-^ secondary education organization, in jparticular to community 

colleges which were seen as extensions of the high school system. 

Anong the recommendations proposed were the foilowihgt 

Pecoflimendat ion l!20 t That the present highly cehtT^^llted 
system of vocational and^^ t^ decentralized and 

re-^estibiished^^^i^^^ centers to Se knowa as Community 

PttlQirJinriat ion 1 21 * lliat a suUable inter*dep^^^ body 
be established^^^t^^^ the respective educational programs 

of tj^ depa^ 

RecQflMiendation /122 t^ t the Department o f Educa t ibh. be 
designated tb^act as the sole goy^hmental agency dealing with 
the expanded pu^^ " 

RftfifflMtR f^^^^Q^ that" the Alberta Plannind Commission or 

a committee established^by tlW governments^ 
{pertinent factors a in* 
each of whicht Jit .16^^ a coimuhity college be 

estabi ishedvat recommended Ipca tiohs^ 

Rftcommfhriition l^ t That l<^i slat ion^^:r community 
cpllegeirprovide for thi^ir bpntrpl by regionaUy elected-bpards* 

Reeommehdation 125 t ttiat legisla canmunity 
colleges provide :fpr a R^ional Advisory Ccflunittee upon which 
shall sit ;:ompetehi repress bf th^ varipus ypcattpns 

and trades rela^^^^ college programs. 

Emphasis was pl^ important principle pf decentralx-- 

zatibn, regional administrati^^^ coordination by the goverhm^^ and 

ipngrrahge planning. In several respects the cMmuhity cc.^ief 

enyisiphed was different from the evplying pi4>lic junior colleso; for 

example it wbuid beKan outgrowth of the high schools and wpuld not 

concern itself with uh^^ cpufsesy but would fpcus upon vocational 
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.and norir.accjrtemic programs to meet the heed^ of those hot aspiring to 
uniyersity-?:le^ ' . 

Although the fecommendatiohs of the Commission were not 
accepted; tptally^ the goyernme^ w?re they compiet eiy 

ignored;: thi^ is indicated by subsequent r^ from other 

. advisory bodies, and by deveiopmehts during th^^^ a 
coordinated- sy^^^ of colleges ioffering; cpmprehensiy 

-Survey ^CoMitteevb^^^ EdUca^i bh- -in 'Alberta ^ 

The^ ^survey cawnittee wa joint, committee of senior 
government ^an^^^ of frcial^^^^ includin^^^ of Educa- 

tion and the presid^^ Edmonton and Caigar^^^ Its 

piirpose was to inquire- i^^ and; report on, all those probiems and 
possibin oh the^ growth and of the 

pf ograns 6t educati^^ ihr Albe^^^ ^phasis on 

the eypi\^ement; of the best ^^p^^^ with the 

greatest ecpncpy; in 6per0aoh-( Stewart 1965: 8) ' 
Q * Epur :iht^^^ 1.965, and 

1966^^ JOh. the subject of 4"nip% cotieges,. the f irst report endorsed 
the. start made^^b^^^ the junior cplleges in Lethbridge^ aihd Camrpse and 
saw the X 611^^^ sefying; tfvree iuhctidhs (Gove^^ of Alberta, 

496^:. 

ii To take ;pre^^^ pif the Uhlyersi^^ the Freshman year (arid 

perhaps,; 'ai so; the: ;s6ph6m6ie yearr)v 
2. To pioy^Tde ^erminat ibf 4tuden^ to or 

hot gua^^ 

3; To ptb^^^^^ a cbmmuhity's adult 

educatiohvprogr^ , . 

rllie CofiOT^ Program has many 

.advantaged includi^^ 



K it takes the Uhiversi^ to the small- capunity and closer 

to the :studenf^*^ 

"2i It. permits -the: :^ School and' Junior C^^ to cpmpie- 

meht ah^ supplBhent each, other. 
3. It proyrdjBs a for adul^ education at 

college leyel. 

4;. It permits variation^^ heeds. 

Therefore, the Committee wouid Hke to rrecommehd the following: 

1^. in. centers of ^pppuiat^^ to attract a suf f icient 

humBer of pbstr^lh^^ :|tudeht s,. .School Boards should be 

^ ;ehc9Ufaged torf sta^^ College ;i^pgram a s a part of 

their local schooL systems^- Jhese^:|^anr 
a f f iTi^t ed^w the; Univet si^ ^Oie: 'Uniy er si t y^ and ^t he 
DeparltmeM^ tender technical advice in 

formulating^^ in making; :prepa^ the operation 

of siich^ college^^^^ 

2* rPrpyidedi^ 

of Gpyernip^^ lOniyersit y^ fpriyaXe >s^^^ ^shoiiia^b^ 

:permit ted^ahd I? ^ f fil iate:^^^^^ 

ahd^pff e^ in -the, f ifstl yeari; o^^^ the first and /second 

years :pf u^ ' _ 

^ :fhe Purvey/ attempted t6:;prpvide the ratiphale for a 

cpprdihated^.'S^^^ in. it s Second Interim 

Report (Government of "Albe^^ i963)rwhere^^ it; stated the functions 

and interrelation ihe junior cplleges 

and: the technicar school s. ;With. regard^ to .the junior cpMege the 

Survey. Cb/itoitteer h^^ to deremphasize the transfer iunction 

in favor of the more cpmprehehs function of providing ppporxjinities 

ior the nonruniy^^^ 

Jhe CoS^^ vghrie the extension pf junior 

c6Heges:ma^ remove some^pf the enrblment^ oh' the 

uniVers^^^^ regarded as the major function 

of sucfij^cbjl'egl^s^^ \^#,C6npit^ the main purpose 

bf the juniOT is tb^mak> more readily 

available tbri^^^^^^ so that 'the total number of 

students e^^^ schpbl institutions^ ^^^^ be 

greater than, if^^ junibf cbll^ hot in existence. 



Anbhg i^ recbmm.eridatiohs at this time was that study be 
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given to the question of the future expansion of junibf colleges and 
other facUities for higher educa^^^ such as satellite campuses 
necessary to^ accoModatf additional students due to 

proposed ehrciiment^ r the main campuses. 

- From these passages^the infer|hce may^^ b^^^ the Survey 

- CdMittee was not >entirel>y actf.eptihg the: difection.being: taken by 
junior coiieges in their imphasis u^^^^ 

In its ihird^ d965a); ahd^^^ 

:(G6verhmeh^^^ pf Alberia, 1966a}); interim reports^ 

reitefated^ it s ea^^^^^^ statement s, 4^^^ junior cVn ^hat, they should 
extend^educatiphai oppprtW^^ ^people -by decent raHzing^ 

>f acilit ies/ by of f ering; com^ prpgf ams, and by variat ipnvto 

meet Idcali heedsi fAithough th^ considered: to 

^ibe^phLy one of, severai imgprtant functions the; Sufye^ was 
' cohsisteni im its:rec^ affiliation agreements should: 

cphtinuei fjiis. arrangement r howevOT.L 'was called 
committee. 6:f: thevgbyernment^ report ihgrabout the same time. 

Public- ExnpnHiture i n 

A|Vhdugh-c6perned\prte questions, 
the funaamentai issue of the funct^^^^ to- be served by both public and 
;privlte junior coiieges ^was con^dere this citizen's^ committee of 
. -the .govlrnme^^^^^ The comnittee 6b^^^^^^ as :fbn6ws :( Government of 
/Alberta, 



Both public and private junior cpileges receive assistance 
frail th^ 'PfoVirtci'ih i^ terms and /provisions 

of -the lJniVef§it^^^ Assistance Act passed by the 

Leg.i si at lir e :ih' 1 96:4i 
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In the cas(5 of public junior cpiie^ the . Province provides 
operatibnal grants for both tihiversl^^^ students 
as wei-i as capital grants hot exceeding 90 p^^ the cost 

.of apprbvedc bundings and^ equipment.^ 

* In the case of private ju the 
University of Albert the iPr.pvi^ $630 per. 

full-time university student and guarantees 4; he payment of 
interest and iprihcipal on a ioan for approved cphstructipn 
projects up t6 tworthirds of the approved cost • Ftiyate 
colleges are providfihg :a;^s with comparatively little 

g over ryhent a r jupppr t: and miist be encouraged to develop. 

All: junior college^ receiye som^^ assistance 
frpm'the lEederal Governm^^^^^ from the-grants/bf $2V50 per 
capTta.paid to arr univ^^^ arid affiliated college 

The relevant quest ib^^^ direction In 

which: they^^ At ipresent they are tie 

ilbsel^ t;o the^uniyer|^ specif y^icurficuli^ 

standards of ac^^^ staf f*. Sincg 

.pr§serit eru^ of fulirtime stu^^ the Edfebritbn^ a^^ * 

Caigary tcamj^uses of the Uniy^^^ ribwrriumber^^s 
12,ppp%ahd :ar withiri, a decade the need 

ibr s^teriit^ icbl lege s ito f is not dt^^^ 

to discernji very" simitar; d taken pla^ 

jbi 1 i f prh t|i where j unior c ol lege s off er i nst r u c t i on- to 1 arg e 
hUmber^^^ urirverH permitting; the bf 

Caltf^^^ ^AngieVes to; 

abcept ^bniy abbut.bne^ the i;btal freshma^^^ 

enrblmerit. . 

There are thbse who? believe that the Juriibr Cbll ege in 
this Province ihbuld^of fe seryi.ce to its 

xprtimuhity^ accepting^ pbs^^^ student f intend to 

prbceed^^ the vbc^tib^^^^ as university, and 

also itsei^f of ferit^^^^ arid- cpnTOercial courses as well 

as bfferih^^^^ Is the junibr 

colli^ge to becb^ service; statibn to the university^^ as one 
edu6atM ;pJ^^ is. its fUrictibri to be more that of 

i: cbmmunity cbllege? 

the answer to the abpve quest ib have a bearing on 

the manner i^^^^ colleges, ar^^ tb:be finariced^ well 

/^s their :number irid rbcataon» At present, local schbpl 
Author itiei W^ to their support through 

ari earrprkedrldd^^^ mill; rate. The 

dpritributiori of^^^^ with respe to studerits enrolled 

in. jSriiVw dpurf has aiready been rioted. The jLinior 
cbUeges wiri Make very subs^ prbgress withiri. the next 

debade; th§ dir^^^^ is in heed bf expl brat ion 
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and definitibhi The Goverhmerit has e Andrew Stevgart 

to survey arid ">rep^^ junior college in the 

Province's educational structure^ 

SpecialLStuHy bri Junior Coiie^^^ 

In view of the sensitive nature of the issues involving the 
Government p;f Aiberta (firianciaT impiications)r the Department of 
Educatiori (coordinati6h)i the University of Aiberia (sanctity of 
standards and programs), and the junior colleges themselves (autonomy, 
.exparisiori, and cc«7jmu^^ sensitivity ),^1^ a man of 

considerable educatibh an ;statjuire, was cqmmissip the 

government to undertake a spec^l si"^^^^ on junipr colleges in Alberta. 

Included in ihe terms :of reference was the direction to 
ascertain: 

(a) the proper cbllege, 

(b) the procedurCby it is formed and financed, and 

(c) the c bur 

The fbll owing excerpts^ ;from the report: summarize Ste^^ 
(1965) bpiriiohs ari^^^^ - 

faV Purpose * the fprimary piirpbse must be tb extend ppst-schobi 
ec3ucatipnal\ 0 tb lybung peop^^^^ having 

-bpmplete^^ th4 prbgran^^ do nbtv either by 

choice or by failure to me^^^ the re^^ go 
on tb ipMyers^ the maLn^^t^^^^ is to provide a val id 
aiternafi^^^^ the 
heW institutipns^m^ ^second chance* fbr students 

not; initl^n^^^^^ studies. The 

new iristitu^^^^^ provide p^^ 

adh^ancertfe edubatiph of s^^ prbceed tb 

university. 



On wit i^^^ a heav^ reliance has been placed on 

ihe abstracti^ Farquhar (1967). 
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(b) Program s > The primary be on programs related 
to the needs of ^ for Valid rt^^ will ter- 
minate their formal education, w^^ leave the new 
institutions. ^ . .The jwrpgrams should be coinplete and 
edUc0iphaily effect in themselvesi • . .the programs 
should be designed;^ to p^^^^ for life experiences* 
including en^ within three broad areas~ 
the technologies, business, and the arts. 

(c) Articulation with the Schools ^ It will ^ neces^^ 
articulate t the school v 

tKe new ;postrsch^^^ institutions so as to provide p:ogres-r- 
siye educatipnai^ experi 

rdV ^Articulation with Universii The programs mu be devised 

primarny fb^^^^^ hot proceeding to univer- 

sity. # i .Some accbfl^ university may be 

required to provide for f^pgressiye jexperienc 

feV AHuit CdhtinuihQ^^^ The new- inst it ut ions wiir have 

a re^^^ ^provision of 

continuing education; for those who liave w from the 

main stream 6^ educatidni. 

(f ) Jhe Government and te^ 
The new ins^ 

to be xeceptive^ of 
goywnmen^^^ 

pfty sic al f ac il i t ie s so . a s vt 6 eqiia 1 ize bppor t urii t ie s. 

(g ) Fihahcina the N^w IhstitUtiohs ^. Decisibnsymust be ma de 
re^pecting^^ 

IhV feoposals . Dr* Stewart ma^^^ in 
Part: IV of ;h^^^ . 

it is prop^ for th!l deye^^^ a systematic 

vajf^rqiach 1^^^ pqstrscf^^^^^ should 
be divided into bis^^^ 

(2) It is -proposed that the .DisVr should jbe established 
by orderrinrcoun and tha| th^^^ together 
include all part | of the I^ovince. 

(3) it is ;prpposed: that , in each pi st^^^ there be estab- 
Ushed' a pistr^^ which 
would be *es^^^ for ail postr schpoi^^ education in ^ 
its district^ hot iricludit^ uhiVersi education. 

(4) It is suggested that the District Boards^ although 
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including represehtatiyes of the schools should be 
divorced from the schools. The junior college boards would 
consist of representatives of the school boards. 

(5) It is suggested that the members of the District Board 
ihbuld be: appointed. The Board should be essehtially a 
lay bbard* 

(6) The Boards should Haye^^ f^ responsibiiity for all forms 
-of post- school education, other than university educa«* 

tion. 

(7) ^ ^here sJ^^^ for a Provincial Board for 

Pdst-Schboi Education to coprdinAte the deyelbp^^^ 
pf ppst-^^ education thrpughout th^^ to 
maintain District JBpardsi to 

effect iia^i^^^^ Districts and the Goverrw 

of the Irtrwi and to advise t the 
Prbvirtcer on Jrteeds of tl^^^^^ Boards^ 

The :Prpyi 

ea c of t he Di strict Bp ar^d s. 

(8) It is proposed that comprehens^^^ cplieges be es^ 
The prpgran^^:^^ studies shpuld: be adapited vto p^ 
abiiitiesf aptitude^ ahd^inte^^ 

bf individuarsi 

(9) : AJ^ pi strict Boards shbu^^^^ develop strong 

CbUnselH^ pivisiohs. 

(10): A similar tpattern^^ 

The pattern b^^ in the Districts 

shbuld>be different^ and experi^^^ shbuld' hot be inhibited 
by imposed^^ u^ Neverthe^^ thjB??. shpuld be a 

large measu^^^ in the philbs^^ 

inspires thbdev 

(ii^) TV ;P?ovi'^ce shpuld ehs^^ that the District Boards 

shbuld:haye^^a^ them sufficient funds frwi the 

proyinciai TfMsury^^ t^^ fespbnsibilities 
assigned to the^^^ 

(12) The Prbyince sto^ the decision- 
making resj^^ tb District Bbards. 

(13) Cbhsideratipn^ Grants to 
District Bbw on a per capita basis. 

(14) The Bbar^^ raising funds for 
capital expenditures. 
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(15) It is strongly pecpmmended that the Province act 
boldly to place th^ responsibility squarely in the 
Districts on District Boards. 

(16) District Boards should have the power to enter into 
negotiations with local school boards and other District 
Boards regarding courses and acceptance of students. 

(17) District Boards should not attempt to duplicate the 
woric of Institutes of Technology. 

(18) The functions of the pi str considered 
ih relationship ta 

^ (19) It is proposed that:^^s diyerted to attendance 

at District CbUeges. ' , 

(20) it is proposed that a 2-2 plan be^^ e^^ whereby 
students could gpend^^^^^t^^ 

years in a Un 

(21) It is prpjfjpsed t^^ term jfunior College be abandoned. 

(22) It is proposed that private chwrchrreiated colleges ^be 
ihte^rat^d system of p^^^ 

Stewart was considerably; ihflue iRpyal Commission' s 

recomwjehdatipn and: also by^^^^^^^^^ deyelppmeriU in Jritish Columbia .where 
district 03r fegiohai colleges were permi^ the Public Schools Act 

Amendment Ac^ i965. Central t a h^^^^^ the ideas of 

regiohai autonomy, pTio?ity of noh-university work, provincial 
coordination and adequate financial sup^^ from the gbyernment. 
Relationships between the District Boards and the University would 
have to be considered. 

Stewart was critical of some of the developments that had 
already taken place in post- second education which had resulted 
in a preoccupation with university prbgrams, and a lack of a systematic 
approach to the provision of ojpjportunities beyond school for the group 
who would hpt enter university^ The Public Junior Colleges Act 
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(Government of Alberta, 1958) had failed to create the needed 
systematic approach to the>problem of post- school education in the 
communities in which the college^ are located* 



ftftArmath of the Stewart Report 

A few months after Stewart 's' repor^^ submitted, in the 
spring of 1966 the Banff Regional Conference of School Administrators 
deypted its entire progr^ to the theme of junior colleges.* In 
;summari2ing: the discussions which took place Mohg approximately . 
ninety educators of diverse b Dr^ L. W. Downey 

some of the feftures he e see wergi^ colleges were 

developed (Farquhar, 1967i90r9l)i 

(1) - The college will be an autohc^ accredited 

by the uhiversities and by of its paro- 

diicts. It will ^^^b^^ be different,, to experiment and 

to innovate. 

(2) It wiii be created put of the e^^^ the 
citizens of a p^rtliular re^^ will reflect 
these ispir at ipns^ and its programs. 

(3) its dbors/Wiil be ppen^^ t^^^ iti high school graduates and to 
selected high school *ppprputs. 

(4) it will operate pn a divided-year plan^^s^ that students may 
be sorted regular iy^ so that failure may not be prplonge^^ 
but father ^ th^t i aided in selecting 
s^t i s f yi n^ and product iv^ car eer S4 

(5) It will offer geherai, academic, technical, and para-prof es- 
siohai prbgramsr following tte comprehensive patter with 
a program tailored to the needs of each student. 

(5) it wiii be housed in a buiiding which is planned around 
, domains of knowledge and reia rather than 

the level of statUI. of. program and which has as its focal 
point a itelirip^pihted Tearnihg ma^ s center calculated 
to facilitate the inquiries of all students; 

(7) It win be staffed by teacher-schplars, dedicated to excellence 
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in teaching, comrni tied to keeping abreast of developments in 
their SrespecUye fields of study, and interested in the 
conduct of research and experimentation in the processes 
of teaching and learning* 

Some of the changes of status foreseen for the junior college 
as it currently existed in Alberta are indicated by the terms: 
accreditation^ freedom to experiment, regiohalizatioh, open door, 
canprehensive, cufricular innovation, and expanded media* A new wave 
of interest and enthusiasm for the community^iuhior college idea was 
apparently about to surge* 

llie importance of the junior college idea did hot go unnoticed 
by Dr* Ti G* Byrne who^^ h^^^^ Stewart on his report and 

who in May of 1966 assumed the pbsition of Deputy Mini ster of 
Education (Byrhei p*cc^ two. principal concerns were recommended 
for his attention by br* :S. C* T? Clarke^ Executive Secaretary of the 
Alberta Teachers Associate educational fiha^^^ and (2) junior 

colleges* Both areas w^e to form a major emphasis during Dr* Byrne*s 
term of office^ 

Dr* Clarke, at this time, beca^^ of- the need for a 

serious review of all the recommendations currently being made for 
the coliegesr and urged the Deputy Wnister to initiate a major 
conference, faUing which the A*T*^ might itself sponsor such a 
meeting (ciarkesp* com*)* Support for a conference was also expressed 
by it* H* t* CputtSi Dean of the Faculty of jEducation and member of 
the uhiversityVs Committee on Junior (Couttss p*com*)* * 

Subsequently .B^ne obtained varitten permission from the Minister 
of Education^ R* McKinnon^ to jf>roceed In arranging such a conference* 
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The importance of this conference, which was held in Edmonton 
on November 28, 29, and 30, is beyond question. It was extraordinary 
from the early planning stages to the final report* 

According to Dr. Swift (p.con*) who was an observer of these 

events,* having recently assumed the new role of Chairman of the 

Universitios Commission^ Dr* Byrne decided to use a tactic which had 

been successfully tried earlier in connection with legislation on 

accreditation of schMl distri is, to prepare a document in 

the form of quasi-iegislation for the reaction of interested parties* 

Such a document^ based, largely on the Stewa^^ was prepared by 

br* Byrne during the months of June^ July and August, with th 

of Dr* G* L* Mowat arid one representative from each of the A* A* and 

the Department of Educations this ^nbh-act,^ (^s'^it was later dubbed 

:by Dean T* M» Penelhum sine of the claims to the contrdry, 

it was seen by many backing) 

was a substantial document containihg^^^H^^^ with the 

following major divisions (Byrne, 1966): 

U EstabUshment of a College Region. 

2« Duties and Powers of a Rcfgional College Boards 

3* Organization o^^^ of Trustees* 

4. Board of trustees; 

5* Programs in Regional (^^^ 

6. University Transfer Program. 

7. Vocational K 

d» Programs 6f General Education. 

, 9. inistitdte Trih^^^^^ 

10. Progr^s of i^ult or^ Education. 

11 • Provincial Board of Pbst-Secondary Education. 

12* Finance. 

1 3. Instruct ion . 

The **n6n^act*^ was circulated in the province; and conference 

delegates representing the full range of educational interests were 
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sentt ahead of time, a questionnaire seeking their reactions* From 

the forty-ttdo questionnaires returned the following major conclusions 

were reachedi 

1. Dividing the Province into regions-^ supported* 
2« Fstablishment of R^lonal Bovds. mostly elected^supported* 
_ 3. Student adnnission requireMnts to exceed a High School 
biploma~supported« 
4« Comprehensive curricula~supp6rted« 

5* Funds secured from different s6urces» mostly government— 
suppdrted* 

6. Staff certification rek^uireMn Most 
favored non-certification requirMent* 

7. Creation of a Provincial Board— supportedv 

A second majpr conference ippiit was initiated by Dr* Byrne in 
the form of an analysis of the existi^^^ and opportunities, 

in. i^st- secondary and continuing education in Alberta. 

A Fact Finding CommUiee consist of one member from each 
of the University of Alberta» private industry» the piiblic school 
system: and the Department of Education was established to prepare a 
report to-be presented at the conference* 

Leader ship in thisundertakihg was provided by the Department 

of Extension of the University of Alberta whose Director, Duncan 

CampbelVr co-chaired the cpnferenc Byrne. In a letter to 

J« C* Jonason» executive secretary of the Fact Finding Committee, 

Campbell outlined the terms of reference as follows (University of 

Alberta, I966c)i 

An important it^ of this conference is, of course, the 
reyieiM of (^pHuniti^ and Continuing Education 



^The detailed analysis of the smryey and other conclusions from 
the conference are contained in t^^ in a document entitled 

••Conference on Post-Secpiuiary a^ Education* •• 
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in Alberta today. Quite obviously what is wanted here is 
something beyond a mere catalogue* What is required is a 
searching^ perceptive assessment of the realities of what 
exists in Alberta today in Post-Sec* and Continuing Education* 

The Planning CMmittee of the Conference felt that this 
job could best be done by a smaU comiittee of knowiedgeable 
per sons who would jbihtl y undertake the study* report 
having been prepared» we would^wish the entite co^ as 
a team to present it to the Conference audience* 

The report reviewed the relationships b^^ employers and 
educators and the siNTvices avail^^ 

coliegesr Extension Departments! and pid>lic schools in meeting 
general post-secbndu^y educaUo^^^^^^ It dUfefed from the S^ewar 

report in that it did not offer a set of recqmmendations» but raised; 
many important issues concerning-the nee^^ mew comprehensive 
colleges* 

That the conference succeeded in bringir^ together inputs 
frcMn eminent theorists is clear frcMh the pr 
Howeverv if the sponsors trul^ sought cohsensus» they were frus- 
trated in this end* The gfenerai; support for the ^hjor^act^ provisions 
reported from survey returns was turned into dis 
course of the c6hferehce» and scath^ made unfairly^ 

in the opinion of Dr* Margttet ParM^ upon the University of Albez^ta 
for its attitude towards the cpUeges {P^^ com*}* In Dr* 

Byrne^s assesment there little support for the canjparehensive 
i:^ogrdri» but agreement that coUeges sh university 
domination and placed under the control of a provincial bo»d (Byrne; 
p*com*)* 

Mt* R* Mckinnonr Mihister of Educati6n» remembered two 
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important qutst ions which were raited in his mind at the conference 
(McKinnont p»com)t (1) the prpbl^.t which might arise fruvi having 
local regional boards some of whose trustees would be appointed and 
some electedt but receiving, large sums of money from the gove.T:nment~ 
would this result in unhealthy competition for staff with possible 
inflation of sal<aries? (2) the problems of enforcing regional 
attendance in the case of a student who wished to attend a college 
in another part of a province* 

llie major outcome a s^ s^^ (p«cpmO was ah 

inqreased; realization on the part of Dr* Byrne that legislation such 
as that cohta ilned i h the :pr6pdsed act » involved many very touchy 
poiiticai probiemsr which led to his deciding to drop the' bill* 

Jit* Byrne recognized four alterrui^^ courses of action 
(Byrrvei pfcl^*)t (1) dc^npthingi (2) plan another meeting of the 
conference pw^^ try to reach agreement i (3) pass the 

*!notv*act** in the face of opposition from the Uhiversitiesi or (4) use 
the consensus of the meeting to set up a Boardr a course 

which would involve oniy^ Mendments to the Public Junior 
Colleges Act* 

Having chosen the last-mentioned c6urse» Dr* Byrne circulated 
the hecessa^ legislative revisions and' broug togethery at a 
mating in Calgiury» the senior adnini^trators of the colleges* There 
was genwal acceptance of the' proposal among educational leaden «..th| 
according to Byrne :(p*com* ) two notable and vigorous dissenters* 

In view of these protests some minor changes were made and 
the Mnister of Education agreed to cwry fprtiiard the legislation to 
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amend the Public Junior Colleges Act* < 

The 1967 amendment established the Provincial Board of Post- 
Secondary Education to (l) study provincial needs in the field of 
postr secondary education and^make recommendations to the Minister, , 

(2) advise the Minister oh administrative and financial matters, and 

(3) coordinate the^work of the junior colleges (Alberta Colleges 
Commission^ 1971cii5). 

the creation of the Provincial Board ushered in the proposed 
third stage of the developfl^^ pi a prpyinciaL system of college 
coordination. 



Chapter 6 



COORDINATION IN ALBEkTA— PHASE III 



The last of the three proposed phases in the development of a 
.provincial system of college coordination takes in the Provincial 
Board of Post-Secondary Education which came into existence in 1967, 
and the College.s Commission which replaced the Board in 1969. 

THE PROVINCIALvBOAro 0F-P0St-SEc6r©/«Y EDUCATION: 

The Provincial Board was establishecl by a series of revisions 

of the existing Public Junior Colleges Act^ (Government of Alberta, 

1967) as follows: 

2a. (l) There is, hereby established a board with the name the 

feovinciai Board of Post-Secondary-Education which shall 
'consist ^6 f * 
{a) a chairman, and 

(b) such, nuSber .of .other members as may be determined 
by the Lieutenant Governor in . Council • 

(2) The Minister. shan appoint aii of ficial of the Department 
of^Education as. the chairman .of the Provincial Board. 

(3) The other members of the Provincial Board shall be 
appointed by^ the Minister to hold ojffice for a term of 

. tt^ee years. 

(4) the Provincial Board shall 

(a) advise the Minister oh all matters related to the 
admihistratioh of this Act, 

(b) review and coordinate the work of the. junior colleges, 

(c) studV provincial heeds in the post-secondary field 
and make recommendations to the Minister, 

(d) advise oh matters of financial support for junior 
colleges, and - 

(e) arrange for affiliation between junior colleges and 
universities through consultation and agreement 
with the Co-ordinating Council. 

125 
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5. No junior college may be established unless 

(a) the Minister has given his consent thereto on recommenda- 
tion of the Provincial Boardi and 

(b) the Provincial Boavdi in consultation and agreement with 
the - Co<-6rdina ting Council I has approved the application 
for affiliation with one or more universities. , 

34. A college board shall, so far as it is within the power of the 
board, provide 

(a) courses of study for students who require one year of 
university training beyond matriculation into a 
university. . 

35. (1) Students desiring to attend a junior college for univer? 

sity. courses are required t^ such adcfiissip^^ require- 
ment s a s may ^be :pre Bo^d in 
cohsUltatiph and agreement With the Co-ordinating Cbuhcir. 

37. (1) A college board may engage instructors of university 

courses* whether full or par t- time, in accordance with 
requirements set out by -the Provincial Board in cohsul- 
tation and agreement with the Co-rordinating Councils 

Following the establishment of the Provincial Board, the first 
action of the government, on the recommendation of Dr. Byrne, was to 
appoint a chairman with outstanding leadership qualities in the person 
of Dr. G. L. Mowat, Professor of 'Educational Administration at the 
University of Alberta, ^^ho also ser.ved on the Cameron Commission. 

Dr. Mowat's first assignment was to reccflunend to the govern- 
ment the names of potential board members from various parts of the 
province, identified because of their professional interest in post- 
secondary education or as interested laymen. The government accepted 
Mbwat's recommendations with one exception, .and also aj^roved the 
appointment of Dr. H. Kolesar as meifiber and half-time secretary to the 
board (Afewat; p^com^). In this way a group of top level people capable 
of exercising a great deal of influence among their constituents was 
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brought together to shape the future of post**secondary education in 
Alberta. 

Present at the first meeting held on November 24, 1967 were 

the following Board members: 

Dr. G. L. Mowat (Chairman), Mrs. G. Sterling (school principal). 
Dr. E. E.Ballantyne (Deputy Minister of Agriculture), Mr. J. J* 
Comesotti (Mount Royal College trustee) » Mr. H. A. Doherty 
(Alberta Teachers' Associa tioh)» Mr. L. K. Haney (rural school 
trustee and member of a junior college b6ard)f Dr. N; 0; Atatthews 
(college president, dean)^ Ma:. J. P. Mitch^^^ (Director of 
Vocational Education) i M^. F« Riddle (school superintendent)! 
Dr. Wi Ei Sinlth (Prpfe AVS.t.A.), te. 

W„. Hi Swrft-(Chair^^^ 
(school super intiehdent and^m 

te. M. Wyinan (y of Alberta) and 

Dr. Hi Koiesar (executive assistanty^^^^^^ 

The first concern of the Board was to clarify its functions. 

The Board would be advisory to the Minister of Education regarding 

junior colleges specifically, and regarding the needs of post-secon* 

dary education generally. It would be concernedt along with other 

agencies^ such as the Universities Commission^ in long«-range planning^ 

and in the establishment of new colleges^ It was agreed however that 

the Boar.d had no statutory responsibilities with respect to private 

colleges. 

A primary responsibility was to help develop new legislation 
to implement the needed changes in post-* secondary education organiza- 
tioni but this was not considered feasible before the 1969 legislature. 

The decision was reachedt in response to a request from the 



Unless otherwise specified the sources of information on the 
activities of the Provincial Board of Post-Secondary Education and its 
sub-committees are the recorded minutes, dated as in the text. 
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School Trustees* Association, that meetings would not be open to 
observers, but that advisory conrunittees might be used as an alterna- 
tive avenue of communication* 

Early acknowledgement was given to the importance of coopera- 
tive action on the question of affiliations and the chairman was 
directed to initiate discussion with the Univereities Coordinating 
Council and its committee on junior colleges. The events which 
followed provide a good illustration of the operational style of 
the Board) and of its degree of success in attempting to provide 
coordination between the two-main branches of higher education, the 
colleges and universities^ 



Affiliation Agreements 

At the second Board meeting held on January 10, 1968 the 

Chairman presented the IFollowing proposals which were generally 

supported by the Boards 

1. That the high school equivarent. comjp>prient of "combined?' 
programs in junior colleges req^ a "relationship between 
the^ colleges and the Department of Education only* 

2» That in respect of students who take th^ir first year 

university programs in a college with which a university has 
an affiliation agre^ent the university be concerned with 
the end-product only, providingi 

(a) students meet the university*s entrance requirements, and 

(b) students achieve a complete first-year program in the< 
college* 

3. That graduates from first-^year university programs in colleges 
be admitted to any university, providingi 

(a) the college has an affiliation a^eement wit'A a university, 

(b) the graduate possesses qualifications required for 
admission to the university he seeks to enter, and 

(c) the degree of advanced standing .awarded is at the 
discretion of the receiving university* 
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The Chairman was empowered to engage in consultation with the 
Universities Coordinating Council with a view to establishing the 
general acceptability of all university work done in a public junior 
college by all universities in Alberta~thdt is accredited college 
status* The Board> thereby, made clear its intention to seek some 
control over the nature and administration of the college program in 
total, and to establish some uniformity in operation for the province 
as a whole, while at the same time recognizing the rights of the 
individual universities to insist on regular admission standards and 
to assess the degree of advanced standing to be awarded in a particular 
program^ 

These proposals were put before the Junior College Advisory 
Committee, one of the four advisory committees established by the 
Board, at its inaugural meeting of January 31, 1968. The purpose of 
this committee was to effect liaison with colleges by direct communica* 
tion with the presidents who sat on the commrttee^ 

The proposals were accepted by the ajvisory committee with the 
recommendation, however, that clause 2 in its entirety or 2(b) 
specifically, be deleted* 

On March 8, 1968 Dr« Mowat announced that negotiations on 
affiliation were continuing with both the Junior Colleges Committee of 
the University of Alberta and the Coordinating Council. Following 
this announcement, oh /^ril 4, Dt> W. D. Neal, Chairman of the Univer- 
sities Coordinating Council Junior Colleges Committee presented a 
report to the Advisory Committee outlining his group* s position. In 
ah attempt to resolve the differeht points of view the Coordinating 
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Council requested that three Board members meet with three Council 
members to prepare a joint statement 19681). 

However the failure to reach, an agreement was indicated) six 
months later> when the Chairman of the Board discussed with Board 
members a proposed modification of affiliations based upon separate 
reports of the Universities Coordinating Council and the Provincial 
Board (B.P.S.E., 19681). 

Meanwhile confusion oyer the question of who controlled the 

transfer program was inhibiting the progri^ function of 

the Board. At its second meetings in January 1968, the Board had 

clearlylJemonstrated its assumption of authority in recommending to the 

Minister which junior college programs should be funded, and requiring 

colleges to submit requests for course approval. In , discussion of 

program changes the Advisory Committee (B.P.S.E., 1968i) agreed that: 

A statement of philosophy for the college system and a 
set of criteria for approval or rejection of a program would 
be of interest to the colleges and should precede factual 
consider.ation of proposed^^programs. there was also general 
agreement that a Broad committee considering the overall 
p6st**secondary education situation should consider, advise and 
give leadership in the prbgraii area to all post-* secondary 
institutions. 

In carrying out the program approval function the Board 
recommended a minimum of specific prescription^ with local flexibility 
and "coordination" by the Board (B.P.S.E., 1968e). This was possible 
in the case of no]>*transfer courses. 

However, when Red Deer College requested the Board's permission 
to initiate second-year university transfer programs the issue of who 
had the right to authorize this was confronted (B.P.S.E., 1968m). It 
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was moved that **since the function of the colleges in Alberta and their 
relationship to the university system is currently under studyt that the 
Board not approve the introduction of second-year university transfer 
programs in any college for September* 1969*** 

The partisan nature of the discussion and the split between the 
two levels of post- secondary education is indicated by the comment in 
the minutes that while the Chairman of the Universities Commission was 
a member of the Provincial Board of Post-Secondary Education (and could 
thereby influence decisions affecting the colleges) the Chairman of the 
Board was not a member of the Commission. A motion seeking to rectify 
this state of affairs was passed* 

Eventually, in February 1969, following consultations between 
Dr. Neal and Dr. Kolesar* who had succeeded Dr. Mowat as Chairman of 
the Boardt a joint statement on affiliation was presented* but not 
formally ratified by the Board* The text of this statement is contained 
in ^pendix B. 

Finally* at the last meeting of the Advisory Committeei held on 
March 20* 1969* two months before the Provincial Board of Post-Secon- 
dary Education was dissolved^ the Chairman indicated that negotiations 
on affiliation were still underway* 

Thus the next formal agency for college coordination* the 
Colleges Commission* inherited the unresolved problem of university 
transfer and affiliation. 
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Changes in Leoislation 

Perhaps the major function of the Provincial Board of Post- 
Secondary Education was to advise the Minister on new legislation 
recjuired to provide for the better coordination and development of 
post- secondary education in the province, the need for which had 
earlier been recognized by the government, but delayed because of lack 
of consensus among affected groups. In recognizing the momentous 
task of resolving the educational and political issues confronting , it,? 
the Board decided that the 1969 session of the legislature would be 
the earliest opportunity to effect such changes.^ 

At the meeting of February 14, 1968, Chairman Mowat presented 
his proposals to the Board. Of ten proposals three were amended before 
approval, and one was deleted entirely; Agreement was unanimous when 
each proposal was voted upon, with the sole exception of one abstention 
in the case of proposal 4« 

The proposals as amended are listed below: 

1. Institutes of Technology, Agricultural and Vocational Colleges, 
and Junior Colleges are parts of one provincial college system. 

2. That normally these colleges should be designed to serve 
persons who possess a high school diploma or its equivalent. 
Oft who are adults by definition. 

3. That the five public junior colleges, three agricultural and 
vocational colleges, and two institutes of technology be 
brAWghtipr^^^^^ the direct administrative control of boards of 
governors; 

4. That consideration be given to the proposition that one board 
of governors might have jurisdiction over more than one campus. 
For example: 

i. S.A.I.T. and Mount Royal Junior College, 
ii. Red Deer Junior College and Olds Agricultural and 
Vocational College. 
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iii. N.A.I.T. and a future junior college in Edmonton* 
iv* Grande Prairie Junior College and Fairview Agricultural 
and Vocational College. 

5. That a Provincial Commission be established replacing the 
Provincial Board of Post-Secondary Education and the Univer- 
sities Commission to undertake appropriate functions in 
respect of the whole public post- secondary system including 
the universities. 

6. Local Boards of Governors should not have direct access to 
property taxes* 

7.& 8. The administration of the college system be completely distinct 
and separate from that of the public school system. 

9. (The deleted proposal) That any type of region be avoided in 
ti\e design of the future post-secondary education system. 

10. That further development in the near future be limited to 
existing centres. 

The members of the Boar^ agreed to discuss these proposals 
among their various reference groupst and feedback was made available 
in this way from a wide range of influentials as follows (B.P.S.E. t 
1968e): 

1. Members of the Universities Commission. 

2. Board members of several colleges. 

3. All college deans and presidents» and the President of the 
Alberta Association of Junior College Faculties. 

4. Selected staff members of colleges. 

5. An executive committee of the Department of Agriculture. 

6. Senior administrators of the institutes of technology. 

7. A group of oil company executives in Calgary and the current 
and two past-chairmen of the Calgary Public School Board. 

8. The Execiitive Secretary of the Alberta Teachers* Association 
Junior Colleges Committee. 
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9* Executive members of the Alberta School Trustees* 
Association* 

10* Members of the Edmonton Public School Board* 
11* Selected persons in attendance at the Annual Convention of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges* 

12* A number of other persons not included in the above* 

All indicated support in principle, but Mere concerned about 
certain details such ass 

1* What Mould be the criteria used in the creation of local 
governing boards? . 

.2* What aspects of legislation Mould guarantee adequate finan- 
cial support for all existing institutions? 

3* Will resulting legislation allow for flexibility in 
operation locally? 

4* HoM will legislation relative to a Provincial Commission 
ensure that both universities and colleges will receive adequate 
attention and support? 

A common thread running through these concerns is the implicit 
fear of loss of existing authority due to centralization, and an 
unfavorable redistribution of resources* 

At this point no official presentation had been made to the 
Minister of Education, and the chairman was authorized to present the 
amended proposals for the reaction of the government* 

At the Board iraeeting of i^ril 10, 1968, the reactions of the 
Cabinet were reported by Dr* Mowat and Dr* T* C* Byrne, Deputy Minister 
of Education who attended for part of the meeting, although neither 
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had been present at the Cabinet meeting* Four proposals tNere commented 
on and referred back for further considerations 

Proposal 3 (local boards of control )i More institutional 
boards would create new pressure groups in competition with each other 
with unreasonable demands and conflict being possible results. One 
provincial board might be established to operate all colleges. 

Proposal 4 (multi-campus jurisdiction)! Referred back since it 
is related to #3. 

Proposal 5 (single commission for colleges and universities)! 
A provincial authority for colleges couldt and perhaps should, operate 
independently of the Universities Commission* 

Proposal 10 (limits of centers of development)! A reasonable 
proposal, but should fall within the discretion of the Provincial 
Board* 

In response to the Cabinet *s reaction Board members reiterated 
their unanimous support for local boards of control (#3), and majority 
support of a single commission (#5)* The key issue behind both items 
was the degree of independence of the colleges from government control* 
A single prestigious coordinating body might have more independence 
from the government than two coordinating bodies for colleges and 
universities which in turn would have to be coordinated* • •It was 
reaffirmed that any provincial college coordinating body should operate 
outside a government department, and that it should report directly to 
a Minister*** • 

The outcome of the meeting was that the Chairman was directed 
to issue another statement in support of the proposals already made. 
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and to arrange for a meeting directly viith the Cabinet. 

In the meantime it vvas necessary to develop a statement of 
interim provisions for coordinating college development until nevn 
mechanisms were established by legislation. These provisions, the 
Board aqreed, should be devised according to requirements of particular 
cases coming to the Board's attention (6«P«S«^«» 1968h)« 

The Cabinet granted a meeting wiith brs. Mowat, Stewart^ and 
Wyman, and stated that it would give further considerction to the 
proposals and would issue an Official Cabinet Commentary (B.P.S.E., 
19681). The Cabinet, however, did not yield on its position with 
respect to local governing boards, and on June 13, 1968 the Chairman 
submitted a proposed press release indicating areas of disagreement 
for the consideration of the Board* Thd Board moved once more to 
attempt to reach agreement on |:ar6posal #3 by directing the Chairman to 
write to the Minister of Education. An amended press release was 
forwarded for the consideration of the Minister, and meetings with a 
variety of educational, agencies were planned to inform them of the 
contents of the statement before it was released to the press. The 
groups mentioned were the Alberta Teachers* Association, Junior Colleges 
Trustees and Administrators, Junior Colleges Staff Association, 
Agricultural Vocational Colleges, Institutes of Technology, the Univer-^ 
sities Coordinating Council, the Alberta Association of Students, and 
the Alberta Home and School Association (B.P.S.E., i968j). 

The government eventually compromised by agreeing to the 
establishneht of local governing boards'- for junior colleges, but for 
the time being insisted upon direct control of the colleges of 
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technology and the agricultural and vocational colleges^ However, 
for purposes of coordination, all colleges could be considered to be 
members of one system* The Boax'd in turn accepted the idea of two 
separate provincial connmissions, one for the university syste'n and the 
other for colleges* 

The text of the final recommendations and Cabinet reactions is 
contained in App^ ^dix A* It is important to note that this release 
established government policy only, and it now fell upon the Board to 
work out the detailed provisions prior to the drafting of new legis** 
1 at ion. 

Dr« Mowat, having resigned his position on the Board in order 

to accept a call to assume the chairmanship of the Department of 

Educational Administration, University of Albertat which was vacated by 

the sudden death of Dr« A* W« Reeves, Dr« H« Kolesar was named as the 

hew Chairman of the frovihcial Board of Post^Secondary Education. 

In order to advance the process of establishing new legislation. Dr. 

Kolesar established an Advisory Committee on Proposed Legislation which 

first met on August 15, 1968. The powerful nature of this committee is 

indicated by its membership: Dr. Kolesar (Chairman), Dr. Byrne (Deputy 

Minister of Education), Dr. Ballantyne (Deputy Minister of Agriculture) > 

Dr. Mowat (former Chairman), Dr. A. Stewart (new Chairman of the 

Universities Commission), Dr. Warren (school superintendent) and 

Mr. Doherty (Alberta Teacher's Association). The functions of this 

committee were to (B.P.S.E., 1968)c)i 

1. ••Skim** the first draft (prepared by Dr. Kolesar) of the 
proposed legislation to ascertain major areas upon which 
divergent viewpoints might exist, and 
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2. discuss those areas and recommend an initial position to be 
taken on the points in question. 

The major areas of conflict were then identified as: 

1. the compbsit^ion of the Colleges Commission 

2. the powers of the Colleges Commission 

3. membership in the college system 

4. position of private junior colleges in relation to the 
proposed legislation 

5. composition of a Board of Governors of a college and 

6. provisions relating ^to the staff of a ^college. 

The Committee oh Proposed Legislation met three times: August 
15, August. 21, and October 18^ 1968, and reached agreement on details 
recommended .fpir ihclusion in Bill^ 70. these were subsequently 
di.scussed by the full Board on^ December^ 20, 1968, and general approval 
was given. *The new legislation was assented to in the 1969 legislative 
session. 

On recalling the sequence* of events leading to agreement on^ 

Bill 70, te. Byrne described some of the reactions he perceived, arid 

some possible reasons for the government's rejection of two key pro- 

visions (Byrne, p. com.):* ' ' 

li ^The Universities Commission jwas currently in operation 
* * ' * * 
and the union of two bodies would create administrative ^difficulties. 

* ^ 2. -Fear that the attention of a single canmission would be 

concentrated on the universities, *to the 'detriment of the colleges. 

3.. The existence of two separate commissions provided more^ 
political positions to be dispensed as rewards. 

4. Mr. R. Reierson, who had assumed the Ministry of Education 
in 1967 following Mr. R. McKinnon, may have wished to de-emphasize the 
importance of the universities by stressing the value of colleges. Thi 
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change of emphasis could be more readily achieved by the creation of a 
new commission for the colleges. 

5. The Institutes of Technology had been uniquely successful 
under the Department of Education, especially in the eyes of the business 
community. This fact was clearly seen b,y Byrne when he chaired a 
committee to investigate the student "revolt" at S.A. I.T. The govern-^ 
ment continued to receive. good feedback from the Institutes which 
reflected better than any other institution the predominant y'alue of 
Alberta, namely the Puritan Ethic. The government therefore was not 
disposed to change a popular program. 

6. ^At cabinet level there was protectionism of , existing domains. 

7. The agricultural and vocational .colleges were the special 
preserve of the , Department of Agriculture, and although an anachronism, 
vested interests *in the Department kept them alive, with the help of 
large sums of money nq,t justified by their merits as colleges. The^ 
Board of Agricultural Education with the backing^'of politically mihded 
farmers,. is credited with much influence ia the protjpction and isolation 
of these colleges. * - 

Dr. Byrne's own feelings concerning the recommendations of the 
Provincial Board were mixed.* Being administrative head of the Depart- 
ment of Education and himself interested in the colleges, he had hoped 
that much of the responsibility 'for their future direction would fall 
within his department, such as in Ontario. Generally he was opposed to 
the •commission form of governance since it is insulated from adminis- 
trative control, and cah operate behind closed doors, but depends for 
its continuity on the good graces of the government. (Dr. Byrne 
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justifies these opinions by pointing not to the Colleges Commission 
but to the Universities Commission.) 

In recognizing, but disagreeing with Byrne's point of view, 
Dr. Mowat had contested the authority line of the Provincial Board, 
which Byrne felt was within his department, and unequivocally recommended 
that the new Commission .should report directly to the Minister. Rather 
than take issue with this point of view Dr. Byrne allowed it to prevail 
without protest'. 

Although there was a general readiness across the province to 
accept the proposed Colleges Act, it was not without its critics, one 
being Dr. Margaret Par sons 'who* had been chairman of the Red Deer 
College since its inception, and was committed to its development. 

This was confirmed by Dr. Parsons (p.com).^ The Act, as she 
perceived it, would empower the Commission to restrict the programs 
offered by a college and thereby could frustrate its aspirations for 
degree-granting status ^as an ultimate goal; colleges would lose local 
autonomy by the absence of elected or locally-appointed trustees who 
could represent the municipalities and counties; technological programs 
"suth as are offered in Edmonton and^Calgary^ should also be. available 
outside those centers, such as at Red Deer. The failure of *the Bill 
to include the institutes would lessen the prospects of technological 
courses being off,ered at Red Deer College, and finally the existence 
-of' two commissions might lead to action to establish new universities 
without regard to the groundwork which had been laid by a junior college 
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which may give it a claim to senior college status. 

Dr. Parsons, however, supported the idea of some form of provin- 
cial agency coordination in view of the large amount of money which 
would be directed to the colleges from the general revenues of the 
province, and in order to reduce problems of articulation and transfer 
in a developing system. 

The existence of the Provincial Board of PostrSecondary 
Education , came to an end at .the meeting of May 14, 1969 when the 
Chairman announced that since Bill 70 had been assented to, the Board 
was dissolved. It had fulfilled its primary mission of developing 
legislation for post-secondary .education organization, and had estab- 
lished procedures for the coordination of colleges, the continuation 
of which would now be the responsibility of the Colleges Commission. 

THE ALBERTA COLLEGES COMMISSION 

The Colleges Copoission was created by An Act Respecting- a 

Provincial College System. (The Colleges^Act) assented to in May, 1969. 

Section 3(2) of this Act specifies (Government of Alberta, 1969): 

.The Commission shall consist of the following members: 

(a) a chairman appointed by the Lieutenant Governor^ in-Councilj 
(bj the Deputy Minister of Education; 

(c) t'he Deputy Minister of Agriculture; 

(d) the Deputy Provincial Treasurer; 

(e) five other members appointed by the Lieutenant Governor- 
in-Council. 

Dr. Kolesar was named first Chairman, and the following 



This prophecy was soon to come true with the government deci- 
sion to locate Alberta's fourth university in the Edmonton area, rather 
than in Red Deer. 
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non-statutory members were appointed: 

Mrs. I. Taylor, formerly a member of the Royal Commission on 
Education, member of the Board of Governors of the University of 
Alberta, and active in rural organizations. 

Mr. W. H. Bowes, businessman and civic leader in northern 

Alberta. 

Mr. R. M. Jewell, businessman and Chairman of the Red Deer 
Junior College Board. 

Mr. J. b. Mitchell, member of the Vulcan Town Council. 

Mr. J. J*. Comesotti, member of the Board of Mount Royal Junior. 

College. 

In addition. Dr. R. G. Fast and Dr. M. R. Fenske were appointed 
staff officers responsible, respectively for instructional services and 
administration. 

Whereas the primary purpose of the Provincial Board of Post- 
Secondary Education had been to set up the structures for coordination 
of the provincial 'college system, the main purpo^ejof the Commission 
was to establish policies for effective administration in keeping with 
the philosophy of the government which was expressed by the Minister of 

Education at the first meeting of the Commission (A.C.C., 1969a): 
« 

. . .The primary emphasis in the public colleges should be on 
non-university programs, but. . .the Commission must deal at 
an early date with the prtblem of secbnd-year university transfer 
programs in the colleges. 

This was a clear indication of the growing interest in the non-univer- 
sity component, and of the government's desire to foster the development 
of truly comprehensive colleges. 
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Other urgent matters avgaiting the attention of the Commissioners 
were identified by the Chairman as follovgs: 

1. Ratification of affiliation agreement. 

2. Procedures and criteria for consideration of college program 
proposals and continued program offerings in colleges. 

3. Policy regarding second-.year university transfer programs 
in colleges. 

4. Procedures and criteria for consideration of college, campus 
development including residences and Students' Union facilities. 

X 5. Consideration of long-range needs and demands for college 
development. 

6.^ Policies regarding capital and operational budgets of 
colleges. 

' 7. Ratification of Provincial *Board decisions for campus 
development in each college location. 

8. Consideration of need for amendments to existing legisla- 
tion- during the 1970 sessionr 

^ 9. Consideration of membership in the college system by 
provincially-ovined institutions. 

Id. Need for establishment of nevg college centers. 

11. Operating grants to colleges, 1969-70. 

12. Attendance at American Association of Junior Colleges 
Convention, 1970. 

13. Need for model bylavgs for colleges. 

14. Revievg of admission requirements and tuition fees in 

colleges. 



I 
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15. Membership of new college boards. 

16. Salary levels of college presidents. 

17. Submissions from college boards regarding pensions. 

This list indicates the vgide scope of activities for vghich the 
Commission assumed responsibility. The legal basis for this responsi- 
bility and the manner in vghich duties vgere discharged vgill novg be 
considered. 



Powers and Duties of . the .Alberta Colleges Commission 

The Colleges Act- gives the Commission broad regulatory powers 
over the colleges by virtue of the following provisions (Government of 
Alberta, 1969): 

8. The Commission may 

(a) gather and make available information relating to education 
in the .college system in order 

(i") to assist the members of the college system in the 
preparation and execution of plans for the develop- 
ment of the system to the end that they may be fully 
adequate to 'the needs of society, and 
(ii) to advise the Lieutenant Governor in Council on the 
'•^ establishment of , new members of the college system; 

(b) - inquire into the financial needs of the college system and 

advise the Lieutenant Governor in Counci?! with^regard 
to the granting of financial assistance for the purposes 
of the. college system; 

(c) regulate or prohibit 

(i) the extension, expansion or establishment of any 
service, facility or program of study by a member 
of the college system so as to reduce or avoid ^^n 
undesirable or unnecessary duplication of a similar 
service, facility or program of study already provided 
by another member of the college system', or 
(ii) the establishment of a new school, faculty or depart- 
ment by any member of the college system; 

(g) subject to the terms of any trust upon whi.ch it may be held, 
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divide among the college boards in such manner as the 
Commission sees fit any moneys or roal o^ personal property 
received by the Commission for or in connection vgith the 
college system; 

(h) require each college board to submit to it from time to 
time such reports and other information as the' Commission 
may require; 

(i) act as an intermediary between the Government and the 
college system, between the universities and the college 
system, and between the members of the college system; 

(k) establish such advisory committees as may be considered 
desirable, and prescribe and provide for the remuneration 
to be paid to members of such committees; 

(1) make recommendations to the Lieutenant Governor in Council 
on any other matters considered relevant by the Commission. 

From the above it is clear that the Commission has, among 
other powers, the authority to control public college programs 
directly by withholding approval, or indirectly through fiscal 
controls. The Commission's powers over other provincial post-secon- 
dary institutions, however, is much less definite. The provisions of 
the Act apply only to members of the college system defined as 
follows (Government of Alberta, 1969): 
18. (a) each public college, and 

(b) each provincially-owned institution declarer' to be a 

member of the college system, by an order un* ^ section 20, 
and then only to the extent that the order m^*ces this 
Act applicable to that institution. 

Thus the Institutes of Technology and the Agricultural and 

Vocational Colleges are not subject to the control of the Commission 

unless so enacted. But the intent of the Act was to give the 

Commission long-range planning capabilities for all post- secondary 

institutions, and the right of concern over the programs of other 
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institutions is implied in section 8(d)iit which empowers the 
Commission to advise on the establishment of new members of the college 
system. 

In view of the fact that responsibility for coordination of the 
total system of non-university post-secondary education in Alberta is 
not exclusively the right of the Colleges Commission, and keeping in 
mind the fact that rarely does a central agency engage all its formal 
authority in conducting its affairs, it is useful to consider the 
areas of assumption of authority by the Commission as revealed through 
its minutes. 

Exercise of Authority by ^t^e Commission 

An analysis of the minutes of the Colleges Conrunission between 
September 1969 and June 1971 reveals two operational levels of 
authority: (l) direct authority for action or decision; and (2) 
authority to recommend to the Minister of Education or other agency of 
government. Decision areas which fall in each category are listed in 
Tables 3' and 4. 

From these tables it is clear that many of the powers to 
coordinate and to recommend have been employed from time to time; b»*t 
the manner in which the powers have been exercised is not revealed by 
this analysis. In order to describe the "operational style" of the 
Commission it is necessary to re-analyze the records of the Commission 
from the point of view of process rather than decision area. In 
this regard the quality of the Commission's staff is of fundamental 
importance. 
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Table 3 

Areas of Assumption of Direct Authority by 
the Colleges Commission 



Zone of 

Influence Decision Area 



Internal Fiscal control procedures; signing authority-, banking, 

administration auditing, budget approval, setting the fiscal year 

authorizing travel^ and expenses, authorizing remunera- 
tion of commissioners in lieu f salary foregone* 

Voting procedures. 

f 

Scheduling of meetings* 

Staffing procedures: appointments and conditions of 
work, employment of consultants and interns, purchase 
of accident insurance* 

Purchase or rental of offices- and facilities* 
Authorizing staff to act on behalf of the Commission* 



College programs: program approval, criteria for 
program development, control of religious instruction, 
approval of experimental programs, dli.allo'/jance of 
courses and programs, approval of second-year transfer 
programs in principle, authorizing Manpower Program 
agreements* 

Fiscal control procedures: etvtablishing policies, 
formulas, definitions, and support levels for disburse- 
ment of moneys; approval of operating and capital 
budgets; controlling tuition fees; auditing procedures; 
making special financial provisions for new colleges; 
setting .limits for land purchase; transfer of funds 
from operating tp capital accounts; establishing 
policies with respect to student scholarship funds; 
review of insurance policies; checking of student counts 
reported by colleges; controlling operating costs by 
establishing a maximum percentage increase to be 
recommended to the government* 

Planning and development procedures: establishing 
guidelines for campus development; long-range planning; 
approvial of college master plans; initial approval of 
building plans* 



Public 
colleges 
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Table 3 (Continued) 



Zone of 

Influence Decision Area 



Public General control: establishing adnission policies; 

colleges (contd) approval of retirement fund plans; establishing non- 
resident student policies; scrutinizing the operation 
of boards* 

Communication procedures: consulting vgith boards on 
financial needs; establishment of advisory committees; 
soliciting nominations for board membership; 
arranging college board hear ir^s. 



dary system 



Post-secon- Studying post- secondary education needs of the province 



Establishing avenues of communication vgith other 
provincial agencies. 

Approval of affiliation agreements. 

Conference sponsorship. 

Submission of briefs to planning agencies. 

Receiving submissions on post-secondary education 
needs from any part of the province. 

Providing leadership in program development. 

Establishment of an information service. 
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Table 4 

Areas of Assumption of Authority to Reconvnend 
by the Colleges Commission 



Fiscal! Requisitions .for college support under ^ropriations 

Bills; total appropriations for the public colleges 
for the fiscal year; capital and operational funds 
needed. 

Legals Legislative amendments, proclamations! and Orders-in- 

Council concerning the college system; regulations 
regarding college by-laws. 

Developmental t Specific facilities construction needs-^site, costs 
etc.; guidelines for government consideration in 
facilities approval » campus development needs; 
guidelines for removal of barriers to. progress in 
college development involving other government 
agencies; inclusion of an existing institution in the 
public college system; feasibility studies involving 
other institutions. 

Guidelines for pension plans. 

Study of working conditions in colleges, which come 
under the authority of local boards, such as staff 
load, hours of work per week, and number of weeks 
worked per year. 



Operational Stvle of the Colleges Commission 

From the outset the approach of the Chairman to his executive 
role has been to attempt to facilitate decision-making by supplying 
leadership, and relevant information to the Commission. This has been 
implemented mainly by the preparation of agenda packages which are 
distributed to Commission members a few days before each regularly 
scheduled meeting (Fensket p.com. }. Each agenda package contains 
copies of materials relevant to the items on the agenda, together with 
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explanatory comments fomulated by Commission staff. In many instances 
a recommendation for action or other decision is included* The minutes 
of the Commission indicate that recommendations are usually adopted* but 
occasionally amended or rejected* 

The preparation of an agenda package usually cooMtences 
immediately following a meeting of the Commission and is ready for the 
next month's meeting. The content of the package is determined largely 
from the concerns expressed at the meeting, but from time to time 
actions are reviewed in reports covering a longer period* Three 
agenda packages which were prepared for the first Commission meeting 
in September 1969 are typical. 

The first package contained the following items of informations 

1. A statement of proposals to Cabinet. 

2. Bill 70~Ah Act Respecting a Provincial CollegeCSystem. 
3* Amendments to Bill 70. 

4. Population analysis and projections (Hanson). 

5. Post«*secondary educations A brief review of the literature. 

6. Population trends—student enrollment forecasts— future 
accommodation requirements (Fast and Fenike)* 

7* Guidelines and procedures for campus development (Fenske)* 

8. Criteria for program development (Fast). 

9* Bill 70s Provincial College System— a suggested critical 
path for proclamation and imnlementation* . 

The next two packages consisted of similar materials* In this 
way the staff attempted to provide an overview ofs (a) the policies 
adopted by the Provincial Board with respect to campus and program 
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development, (b) the need for post- secondary education in the province, 
and (c) the legislative framework within which t^e Colleges Commission 
would function* 

A recommendation was also made on the staff structure needed 
to sU|:^ort the Commission in the performance of its duties* The 
Commission approved the structure outlined below (A*C*C*, 1969a): 





Chairman 






Cpmptrol ler 



Director. 
Administrative Services 



Director 
Instructional Services 



The Administrative Services branch would be concerned primarily 



withs 



(a) establishment of new colleges; 

(b) college planning; 

(c) administrative responsibilities to the college system; and 

(d) gathering and assessing of data* 

the Instructional Services branch would be concerned with the 
development and improvement of curriculum and instruction in the 
institutions comprising the college system* It would also be concerned 
with related research, and to a degree with student services* Out of 
each of these areas two basic functions evolvei (a) administrationf and 
(b) leadership; and an analysis of the activities of the Commission anr] 
its staff over the first six months of operation, as revealed by 
Commission minutes, gives some indication of the extent to which 
the two basic functions emerged in the operational routine of the agency< 
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This analysis is presented in Table 5, which shows that while 
the wide-ranging powers of control, which were established by the total 
fiscal dependence of colleges, appear to have 'been used to impose a 
system of public college coordination, the leadership function was 
not overlooked in the deliberations of the Coiwnis si oners, and actions 
of the staff. . 

To illustrate the level of sophistication 'at which the staff 
of the Commission operated in fulfilling ft s adnihistrative and leader- 
ship roles, two samples of it^s included, in agenda packages are 
cited 'beiowi^ ' * 

The first deals with a requfst from LHlfi>ridge College " 

for permission to offer a Social Services program. The staff recommended 

# „_ - 

as follows: " * . ' • . 

, 3.^ Whereas there are currently tteee instittjtions* in Alberta 
offering a two-year Social Service^ program and. 

Whereas -these three institutiohs nam^ College, 
7 Red beer bplle^^^^ and the Northern,^^^ Institute of 

Technology ha^^^ the facillHeJ to graduate 7^^ students 
annualiyy and ^ * * - ' 

Whereas the relationship of the manpower demand to the number 
- of graduates is not clear, /and 

Whereas a researchVstudy has been sponsored jointly by the 
* Aibepta Colleges Commiisioji, the Alberta Universities. 
Cammissipn, and the Hipah Reso^^ Council to 

determine ^t he suFjply-de^^ three levels: the 

two year diploma,* B.J5:W>, and the M.S.W., 

Therefore, it is recommended that the Alberta Colleges 
Cpmmissipn delay action on the Lethbridge Social Service Program 
until such time as the findings of the study have been submitted 
' to the Commission. 



In Byrne's opinion, the effectiveness of Dr. Kolesar and his 
staff in administering the public iol lege System justifies his view that 
the Conrunissi oh structure hot required. 
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Table 5 

Analysis of the Operational Style of the Alberta Colleges 
Commissioh, September 1969 - March 1970 



LEADERSHIP 
Research and 
forecasting: 

Initiating 
structure;^ 

• Long-range 
planning;; 

Establishing 

hamohious 

reiatiohss 

Pbiicy 
, develop- 
ments 



Information 
functions 



Coordination in Fairyiew-Grande Prairie area; 
Atherton study on college finance; Vermilion College 
expansion; 

Ad hoc committee ^f or campus* development; contact with 
bther provincial institutions; representation on 
Planning Commission; Commonalities Committee, con- 
ference sponsorship; recommendatibn for new legislation. 

Five-year master plans from, colleges; submission to 

Commi ssioh 5h Educational Plariningi 

~- ' ~ * ' - ~ ^ _ ^ ^ ^ 

^nt^cedihg^with th^^^ bf Mount 

)ibyat College e advisory c^nmittee, communica- 

tion with presid[ents. 

Criteria fbr second-year trans'fer programs; philosophy, 
s^vrces and functions of colleges;* criteria for pro- . 
gram development^ and coordinatibn,, affiliation agree-, 
meht; college grants struc^^ for campus 

develbjpment; hiring of xdhsultahtrs. 

« . * _ * 

Significant-hew books ^to Commissioners; Educational 
Opportunities Chart. 



ADMINISTRATION 
Internal 
operatiohss 



Sighing authority, voting privileges, facilities, 
meetings, staffing, etc. 



Fiscal con- Accounting procedures^ college budget approval; 
-trbls * ' appoihiment of auditbrs, auditors' repor.ts, capital ^ 
finincihg, grant structure, definitibns of students. 

-Program* . Approval of aviation program at Mount Royal, approval 
controls, of arti and science program at Red Deer', withholding 

H approval of secondnyear transfer program at Medicine 
Hat until a better balance of transfer and non- 
transfer courses is planned for; refusal o,f transfer 
programs at Lethbridge; delay of Social Service, program 
at Lethbridge. 
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The second illustration outlines the tasks to be performed in the 
establishment of a public college in Edmonton, and shovgs the respon- 
sibilities of each of three levels of authority. 

These tasks together vgith the dates by vghich they should be 
accomplished are identified in the critical path or time-line diagram 
below: > , ^ 

1) Proclamation of Sections 31 and 32 of Bill 70 

2) Appointment of a Board of "Governors, for the Edmonton college 
'3) Arrangement^ for 

4) President ajppq^ 
^ 5).TOTp6r^^ secured * ' 

^) Slcieeta^ial 

* a ) Cohsuitahts appointed 



July 1 

(1) ^ 

Procraim 

: Act J 



July 2 

(2) 
Appt 'd 
Board 




(3) 
Fin'l, 
i^angei 
eompl *d 



Sept. 10^ 

(5) 
Off.Qts. 
Secured 



(6)^ 
Some Sec 
* Staff 
Appt'd 



Sept. 25^ 




Sept. 30^ 


C7) 




(8) 


Adm.Asst 




Consult. 


Appt'd,^ 




Appt'd 



r~ j . ... ... ^ 

tasks of Gov't Task of College, Board * Tasks of Board on 

Recommendation of Pres. 

Thej&f ficacy of the Commission, hoviever, as a coordinating 
agency may be better measured by its results on two front st (1) intra- 
system reiationships. and (2) inter-system relationships. An indication 
of the first is available in the concerns expressed by member colleges 
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over system conditions, at a conference held vgith the Cabinet in August, 
1970. These are presented in Table 6, together vgith the responses of the 
ConiDission* 

The stated concerns of the member colleges cover many aspects 
of the system as follovgs: (l) problems of .difference's betvgeen colleges; 
.(2) problems of .operating and capital, funds; (3) inter-institutional 
relatiohs| (4^ the community service dimension; (5) long-range planning^ 
rigidities; (6) relations wit h industry and xofnmunity; (7) lack of 
incentive for good* coll egi management r ,(8) *pr6b program 
development; land (i9)^dis*satisfa^^^^^ with the Colleges Cdmmissibn. 
Some of these complaints were refuted by the Commission while others 
were accepted for, study and possible remedial action; ' . 

The efficacy of the Gpmmissioh in its role^ of mediation with 
''other^provincial agencies must be judged by its success in resolving 
the irnportant problems of program coordination and inter-institutional.^ 
.articulation. These will be looked at in the next sections. * 

Coordination Agree ments with Other Provincial Institutionc^ ' 

* ♦ - , . . - 

The need for better coordination between the various provincial 
agencies, responsible for some aspect of post-secondary education vyas 
clearly seen by the Chairman of the Colleges Commission, who initiated 
discussion of the problem. The text of two reports which were included 
in the agenda packages for October, 1969 and June, 1970 are summarized 
here: 

In the opinion of the Chairman the need for improved communica- 
tion among existing authorities was recognized by all, but progress 
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could not be made until decisions were reached concerning the role of 
the Commission. 

The lack of formal authority meant that the Commission could 
neither promote nor restrict any aspect of the operation of institutes 
and agricultural colleges. However, since these institutions received 
their approvals from the Cabinet, a higher authority than the Commissiph 
the Commission's decisions were under their influence. This position 
was antithetical to the Cabinet statement of reaction to the proposals 
of the Provincial Board that "Institutes of Technology and Agricultural^ 
and Vpcatibhai Colleges (would) be coordinated with the college system 
as-a whole in keeping with the recommendation of the Provincial Colleges 
Commission to the Ministers responsible for their administration." 

Attempts at voluntary coordination of programs in the three 
types of colleges during 1968-69 were. largely unsuccessful, mainly 
because the participants indicated that they would be bound only by 
favorable decisions. 

In an attempt to remedy the situation the following motion was 

carried at the October, 1969 meeting of the Commission: 

That the Commission approve (l) the establishment of formal 
avenues of com/nunication .between the Colleges Commission and 
the various participating groups in the prbvincialiy owned 
institutions, and (2) the dis"^cussion with these groups of the 
relationship of the institution to the College System and to the 
Colleges Commission* 

A series of meetings wa^s subsequently held with the various 

institutions with the objective of proposing an Qr'der-in-Council which 

would establish hew structures for coordinatiqn. There was general 

support for the ide^ from the Agricultural and Vocational Colleges who 
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saw the prospect of expanded programs vgith public college status, but 
the response of the Institutes of Technology was to recommend a 
"laissez-faire" arrangement for at least the next two-year period. 

The response of the Commission was to submit a recommendation 
to the Cabinet that an Order-ln-Council be majde bringing the institutes 
of technology under the authority of the Colleges Commission in matters 
relating to programs and services, campus development, and finance 
(A.C.C. , 1970d).. No action was fortKcoming from the government to 
implement this recommendati6n;^nor did the government accept the 
resolution of the Commission passed on Ju 1971- that the Vermilion, 

Olds and Fairvieyy Agricultural Cblieges be incorporated as public 
colleges uhder the Colleges Aat.. 

The dysfunctipnality of having a provincial Commission charged 
with the coordination of a pbst-secdndary education system but lacking 
the power to control two of its three major parts is clearly illus- 
trated in the following examples: 

!• The LI ovfi mihster brief.. This was a proposal for the 
establishment of a public college serving the Llbydminster area. 

One important factor facing the Commission in considering this 
brief was the existence of an Agricultural and Vocational College in 
Vermilion some thirty-seven miles from Lloydminster. Lacking the 
necessary authority even to study the situation the Commission 
recommended to the Minister of Education that the Commission's staff 
be authorized to conduct a fieasibility study on the expansion of 
programs in the Vermilion College (A.C.C, 1970a). The Minister's 
reply indicated that even at his level no authorization for the proposed 
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feasibility study could be given until the vghole matter had been 
considered by the Cabinet;^ The caution exercised by the Minister 
indicated the sei}sitivity of other government 'department s in matters 
of post-secondary education. 

2. Long-ran ge master plan . Although the Worth Commission on 
Educational planning was due to report in 1972, and Dx. Kolesar, 
Chairman of the Colleges Commission, was himself ? iriember, and in 
addition the Director of Instructional Programs was a /nember of the 
PostrSecondary Education task Force of the Comm on Educational 

Planning, the Co H eg es Co/rim in December 1970, approved an amount 

not to exceed $37r660 for the development of its own master educational 
plan, with respect to public colleges. 

this action affirmed, the Commission's responsibility for 
planning, which was already underway under the direction of a new staff 
officer, and apparently induced -the government to reconsider the 
Commission's scope by requesting the Commission to expand its Master 
Educationa] Planning Project to incorporate all forms of non-university 
post- secondary education. This the Commission agreed to do (A.C.C., 
1971aj. 

Although the Colleges Commission lacked the formal authority 
to coordinate the programs at the institutes of technology and agricul- 
tural colleges, there is in the^above actions of the government evi^^jnce 
of acceptance of the idea of leadership in coordination emanating from 
within the Colleges Commission. This trend may have facilitated the 
voluntarism evidenced in^the agreement which was reached between the 
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new Grant MacEvgan College and the Northern Alberta Institute of 
Technology in specifying their respective program areas. This took 
place at a meeting held in April 1971 betvgeen Commission staff, 
President and Chairman of Grant MacEvgan College, and senior adminis- 
trators of NAIT and the Division of Vocational Education, " The follow- 
ing abstract is from the files of the Colleges Commission: 

From the philosophies of the two institutions an appropriate 
placement of programs would be: ^^^.^'^^.^^ 

N. A> I.T , : AH engineering, medical and trade and: technical 
programsi 

- Grant. MacEwan ; Remedial and upgrading programs, general 
education, Social Sefyice. career programs, Business career programs, 
allied health career programs, all other service oriented career 
programs, and community service programs. 

Continuing education courses would be offered by both insti- 
tutions depending upon the category in which they exist. To avoids 
unnecessary duplication and redeployment, it was agreed that for the. 
time being, the philosophies established above would not be implemented 
in their entirety. The following allocation was approved: 

N> A. i> T > (a) Will continue to offer all' engineering and medical 
techhician/technblogy/trade programs; (b) will continue to offer the 
business programs which they are currently offering, but will not 
expand programs in this area. 

Grant MacEwan . (a) Will not offer engineering technician/ 
technology/trade programs; (b) programs in business and allied health 
fields will be developed in areas not currently offered by the 
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Northwn Alborta Institute of Technology except vghere duplication may 
be desirable or necessary; (c) the social services program vgill be 
transferred to Grant MacEvgan Community College from the Northern 
Alberta Institute of Technology. 

The fact that agreement was reached on even a limited transfer 
of programs from WAIT to Grant MacEwan characterizes this as an unusual 
example of voluntary coordination. The feeling of mutual unease over 
prog ram dejfn arcation persi^ts^ in certain areas, hbvgever, and it vgas 
clearly understood that agreements reached were temporary and not. 
binding on either par^tyi Further negotiations wer,e anticipated. 

In evaluating its own position as coordinating agency (A.C.C., 
.1970e) the Commission appears to have accurately described its situa- 
tion as follows: - 

(Commission' powers relating to colleges and including such 
powers asito^ather informatipn, regulate service^ distribute 
funds, and make, r.ecommeridat ions to the Lieutenant Governor-ih- 
Council, are limited to the affairs of the public colleges only. 
Thus there^ continue to be three systems serving a common non- 
university clientele without the benefit of an overall plan for - 
their development and their coordination other than that imposed 
by-Cabinet itself. 

It is not intended here to criticize the effectiveness of 
coordination by Cabinet. Instead the intent is to indicate 
that the 1968, Cabinet Statement of policy has not been achieved. 

It is the view of the Colleges Commission that coordination 
among the non-university institutions is desirable and necessary, 
and that this coordination should be provided by the Commission 
as. provided for in ehabling legislation contained in The Colleges 
Act. 



Relations hips with the Universities 

The Minister of Education charged the Commission, at its first 
meeting, with an early resolution of the problem of second-year 
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university transfer programs in the collegest this being a reference to 
difficulties in establijltlng agreements with the universities. Further 
the Chairman's list of tasks to be accomplished was headed by the item 
Ratification of Affiliation Agreement. The Commission's failure to 
^ achieve either^ to the complete satisfaction of the colleges and the 
universities, is the subject of this section. 

The affiliation agreement referred to was that which was agreed 
upon by Dr. Nefr and .Dr. Kplesar in the last months of the Provincial 
Board of Post^Secondary Education, but which was by both 

the Board and some college pre si(ie Orie concern was the manner in 
which the universities would evaiua^^ program of a 

transfer student for credit j>urposesi 

In elucidating this point Dr. Neal, Chairman of the College 

Committee of the Universities Coordihating Council wrote to Dr. Kolesar 

in April 1969 as followst 

Because of the considerable differences i^ program details 
between s3jnil.ir depairtments of different Uri^ers^ will 
have to be f lexibirity of -assessment of a transferee' s student 
background. A Department may have to say that it can- accept 
certain courses; but that for another it may be necessary for 
the student to do some other i>rerrequisite study. 

A college will have to be aware of the differences and 
decide whether it is going to aim towards one particular univer- 
sity with perhaps some divergence from the othw or try to 
provide a general course aiMed at alT Universities. 

- , . , . . I .... 

I think much of these details if«ill be clarified as operations 
proceed, particularly if regular professional H^^^ is maintained 
at Departmental ievels~ahd I see this as quite different from 
the present control mechanisms* 

i hope that the flexibility involved in the procedures 
proposed will be better for all concerned in the long run. 

In consideration of this letter the Conuhissibn approved the 
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Affiliation Agreement, at the meeting of November 13, 1969. 

A few ,^onths later, however, the Chairman of the Canmission 
reported that two colleges were experiencing some difficulty in ' 
arranging for the affiliation of second-year programs, and that its 
staff was planning to meet with the Universities Coordinating Council 
in an attempt to alleviate the problems (A.C.Ct, 1970b). Subsequently 
an advisory committee was established to look into the matter of 
affiliation and a report was presented to it by Dr. Fast, a Commission 
officer, in May, 1970. 

In this report, which is included in Appendix B, Dr. Fast ' 
outlined the problem of establishing a second-year transfer program, 
necessitating, as in the case of Red Deer College, approval of seven 
separate committees. In spite of the confusion Dr. Fast was encouraged 
by the attitude oif the Coordinating Council in its desire to establish 
shorter and more reasonable procedures for affiliationi "While to say 
that things have not gone well might be recorded as the understatement 
of the year, we do see a gliiwner of hope on the horizon." 

this optimistic view, however, was later to prove unwarranted. 
On September iO, 1970 the Chairman reported that the entire issue of 
accreditation and transferability was being studied, and that the - 
objective was to arrive at solutions to major problems by September 1971. 

The situation was not resolved, however, but in fact deteriorated 
during. 1971, until the point was reached where the public colleges 
refused to sign formal agreements of affiliation preferred by the 
University of Alberta. - Currently the transfer, of students between 
colleges and universities is effected by informal rather than foimal 
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,means, and it is still^ the subject of study and negotiation. 

The fundamental reason for the cofffusion oyer transfer arrange- 
ments, as seen by iSr. Neal (p. com*), is that . legislation covering 
university level work is found in both The Universities Act and The 
Colleges Act. The Colleges Act specifies that: ^ 

25. Members of the college system may be affiliated vgith Alberta 
uhiyersities subject to regulations established Jby the Com- 

, mission following: cohsul^^^ with the 

' Uhiyersi t ie s G6-?rordi nat i ng, Cbiinci 1 . 

26. A: coHege board m^ 

(a) .with the appfpy^^ of the Gc^ establish the adtiis- 

sion fe^uirem for' students b its col lege. 

2'h A college bM ' , 

(a), courses of general, academic, ypcatipnal, cultural or 
practical nature, subject to the approval of the 
Commissi ph. 

By the terms of the two Acts the Commission is given the. power 
of approval in principle of college parallel programs, and may likewise 
veto such programs by withholding support funds; the Coordinating 
Council -and the Cornmission may negotiate af filiation^principles and 
procedures, but specific affiliation agreements between a college and 
a university is a matter for the approval of ^the Board of Governors, 
.and therefore subject to the recommendation of the University's 
Com^Tiittee on Junior Colleges; and finally, departments and faculties 
exercise controls through their acceptance of college transfer courses 
for .credit,' by authority of each General Faculty Council. 

A second, related problem which has also defied solution. 



This situation was confirmed in an interview with the Assis- 
tant Registrar of the University of Alberta, and by correspondence in 
the ."Affiliation File" of the Alberta Colleges Commission. ^ 
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according to Dr. Neal, is the definition of matriculation equivalency 
in the case of students who commenced college transfer work with 
matriculation deficiencies. Agreement was reached between the Depart- 
ment of Education, the Coordinating Council and the Colleges Commission 
that colleges could develop alternative jjrograns equivalent to grade 
XII high school work, but agreement was lacking on who should validate 
the equivalence of specific courses. Authority in this. regard also 
resides, therefore, with each General Faculty Council, and operationally 

/is decided by individual faculties,^ the result being some inconsis- 
tencies in practice which have caused consternation, especially- in 
■Lethbridge Community College (Alston, p.com). 

Dr. Kolesar (p.com) sees the problem differently. Both the 
Provincial Board and the^ Colleges Commission have consistently sought 

- accredited 'status for the public colleges, and therCommission does, -in 
fact, have' its own internal* accreditation system. At the heart- of the 
affiliation problem is^the reluctance of the ^universities to recognize 
^the contribution and legitimacy of the colleges, and- to accord 
accredited status where merited.. This attitude, together with an 
unworkably complex affiliation procedure, has precluded any fundamental 
agreement on the transfer function. 

The result of the failure of the Conmission to bring about a 
rationalization of the transfer function pf public colleges has 

* necessitated institutional adjustments such as seeking affiliation for 
one program with the University of Calgary, and for another with the 
University of Alberta depending on the degree to which the college's 
' program resembles that of each major university. This is the situation 
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which obtains at Medicine Hat College vghere, in the words of the 
Registrar (Perrin, p.can.)t "transfer arrangements appear to work 
satisfactorily, but the universities 'call the shots'*" 

CONCLUSIONS ON COORDINAnON 

In the last four chapters a description of the development of 
the Alberta colleges and coordination* mechanisms hasc been given. 

The first Alberta junior colleges were private church-related 
colleges which combined high, school work with first^year university 
transfer programs in affiliation with the University of Alberta. No— 
formal mechanisms for coordination existed other than the University of 
Alberta which through its Committee on Junior Colleges supervised the 
conduct of the transfer program. The primary orientatipn of the * 
Committee, in dealing with the private junior colleges, was to protect 
and preserve the interests of the university by screening instructors 
and setting academic standards for courses and programs. The result 
was a concentration on academic work duplicating university studies 
on a course by course basis. Junior college leaders appeared to 
accept the inevitability of university domination and a functional, if 
not harmonious, relationship existed between them. 

With the introduction of public junior colleges in 1957 an 
attempt was made by the Government of Alberta to encourage comprehensive 
college programs of non-university as well as university caliber. The 
Junior College Committee continued to administer affiliation agreements 
much as before, but a gradual deterioration in the relationship between 
the colleges and the University took place. The Committee on Junior 
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Colleges ze^lousty exercised its right to control and limitotransfer 
programs in the junior colleges, and .since these programs vgere still 
perceived locally as the mainstay of the colleges the "authority" 
of the university was resented. 

During this phase the influence of the- committee vgas dissipated 
throughout the Wversity by the delegation of certain responsibilities 
to individual faculties and departments and by the inclusion of 
representatives from the Calgary campus. As before, it limited its 
attention to academic matters, arid resisted any further involvement in 
system coordination, such as establishment of new colleges. System- 
wide planning and coordination, however, were increasingly of interest 
to the government which initiated or .supported a» variety of surveys 
and studies. The most notable of these was the Stewart Report which 
initiated a flurry of activity culminating in a three-day conference irf 
' Edmonton. 

The result was a confluence of opinions mostly supporting the 
idea of planned growth in junior college opportunities especially for . 
those not desiring a university education, but divided on such basic 
issues as regional organization, and allocation of functions. To 
resolve these issues the government established a powerful central 
agency known as The Provincial Board of Post-Secondary Education, whose 
primary function was to advise the government * on policy. The policies 
forthcoming, however, were not entirely acceptable to the government, 
and compromises -were reached in the formulation of Bill 70 — An Act 
Respecting a Provincial College Syste/n, which discarded the "junior" 
college image and created a provincial system of post-secondary 
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(non-university) education of three parts: technological institutes, 
agricultural and vocational colleges, and public colleges. The Alberta 
Colleges Commission. was created to coordinate the system as a whole and 
to provide central control and coordination of the public colleges in 
particular. The records of the Commission indicate that it established 
a coordinated public college system with comprehensiveness on a 
provincial basis and a balance of university and non-university programs^ 

The Colleges-Commission, however, was not able to successfully 
coordinate the total ppst-secondary education system due to Tack of 
legislated power to control the institutes arid agricultural colleges. 
Also the failure of the government to vevise- thoroughly the Univer- 
sities Act in the light of the college; movement resulted in legislation 
covering college transfer programs existing in two Acts. As a result 
of overlapping jurisdictions, the tradition of university control, 
reactionary university department s, and- expansion-m'inded .college 
presidents, the Cotnmission faced aa impossible- task in attempting to 
reach consensus on affiliation and transfer procedures. While 
analytical and exploratory studies !C(^ntinue to be made to this day, 
ariother route to the resolution of the problem of college-iuniversity 
relations has been opened by the Conservative Government which took 
office in September 1971 following ""thirty-six years of Social Credit 
rul-e. In the first few months of" office the government established a 
Department of Advanced "Education which quickly brought the institutes of 
technology and the agricultural and vocational colleges under its 
jurisdiction, whileipreserving the existing administrative structures. 
In similar vein tihe government has opened discussion on the possible 
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future union of \he universities and colleges under a nevg coordinating 
or governing agency* C 

Whatever forms emerge there can be little doubt that the future 
will bring significant developments in the arrangements for the coordina- 
tion of post-secondary education in Alberta* In order to see how these 
developments are related to tie past, and to better understand hovg the 
past m^y guide the future, the talkie which follows (Table 7)' contains 
the writer's perceptions of some significant events which are seen as 
milestphes in the development of the Alberta college system. 
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Chapter 7 

AN ASSESSMENT OF COCXIDINATION IN ALBERTA, 

,in this chapter an attempt is made to evaluate critically the 
varicus arrangements for coordination vghich have been used in Alberta, 
namely: the University of. Alberta Committee on Junior Colleges, the 
Provincial Board of Post-Secondary Education, and the Colleges 

Conimission, ' n 

* 

In dealing vgith the first tvgo forms, the task is approached by 
revievying, in the light of the literature on coordination, selected 
items of information which vgere presented objectively in previous 
chapters. In the case of the Colleges Commission, additional informa- 
tion is available in the form of questionnaire responses to an evalua- 
tive instrument. 

According to Stuckman (1969:37) the first requirement of a 
coordinating body is that it be effective and efficient, meaning that 
it serve the needs and interests of both the individual colleges and 
the province. 

In the first tvgo ijnases vghich are characterized initially by 
private junior colleges, and later by public junior colleges offering 
transfer programs in affiliation with the University of Alberta, the 
Committee on Junior Colleges appears to have met its primary purpose 
of maintenance of standards. In fact the Committee, in some instances, 
outdid its own academic standards in the level of professional prepara- 
tion required of junior college instructors, and in some examination 
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standards which exceeded those required of regular university students. 

Tovgards the end of the second phase, with the grovgth in the 
nuTiber of public junior colleges, and the increasing demand for compre- 
hensive programs, t>ie''need of the province centered on system rationali- 
zation and coordination of the variety of contributing post- secondary 
educational institutions. The Commi^ttee on Junior Colleges vgas neither 
equipped for nor charged vgith this duty* While the Committee sought the 
involvement of the Department of Education in controlling the expan- 
sion of junior colleges it failed' to adjust its ovgn stance on affilia- 
tion, and the regulations and procedures which sufficed in the 1930 's, 
40 's, and 50 's, vgere inadequate for the 60 's. In terms of efficiency, 
therefore, this declined over the years. 

The effectiveness outcomes of the Committee are measured in 
terms of the degree of satisfaction of the needs of affiliated colleges. 
I the first phase of development the orientation of private colleges 
was almost entirely towards university transfer work. The main advan- 
tage of affiliation was that it brought program credibility and stacus 
to the college. It also entailed the college's compliance with certain 
academic and physical requirements, and removed these concern.;> from the 
decision-making bodies of the college. 

These were significant advantages which more than compensated 
for the transfer of power to the Committee, and in most cases relations 
were functional, if not harmonious. There were instances, however, most 
notably in the case of Mount Royal Col lege,- .where the costs of affiliated 
status, in terms of loss of control over programs, were too great to be 
paid without protest. These problems were inherited by the first public 
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colleges which were accorded exactly the same treatment. 

It is only in the third, and current, phase of the development 
of provincial coordination that an agency is set up specifically for 
this purpose. The Provincial Board of Post-Secondary Education was 
effective in meeting its two main responsibilities: (l) the development 
of policy culminating in legislation and a permanent structure for 
coordination; and (2) the development of working procedures for college 
coordination. In^dealing with both an emphasis was placed on of)ening 
channels of communication, and there is evidence of considerable input 
on the part of college presidents, senior ^government officials and 
representatives of other agencies interested in education. The Board 
was unsuccessful, however, in its dealings with the universities. 

The present arrangement for coordination is the Colleges 
Commission, and since its operations are most readily scrutinized, and 
of greatest topical interest, a fuller assessment of its performance is 
justified^ This is done in two parts: (l) an assessment based on 
documents and interviews, and (2) perceptions of college leaders. 

Assessment of the Colleges Commission 

The Colleges Commission appears to have been effective in 
coordinating the public college system to the extent of being able to 
initiate the preparation of a college master plan. The Commission, 
however, has been ineffective in coordinating the total non-university 
post- secondary system due Id deficiencies in legislated power. 

The Commission appears to have established open lines of 
communication through standing committees and active staff liaison 
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with the colleges. Contacts with other governmental agencies, such as 
the Universities Commission and provincially-owned institutions, have 
been less regular. This has resulted in generally sound and supportive 
relations within the public ^college system, but in frustrations over 
the allocation of technical-vocational and academic programs, and over 
university domination of transfer programs, 

Likert (i960) claims that in all organizations an emphasis on 
developing- "human capital^ is rewarded. in terms of increased :productivity 
and member satisfaction. A "human** organ^atibn is charactCT^ 
supportive relations, group decision-making, and high-peribrmance 
aspirations (Likert, 1960x48). The Colleges ^Commission, ^s already 
reported, appears to have engendered good rapport among college^ leaders. 
In addition, the Commission has been highly supportive of its staff. ^ 
This is especially evident in the attitude of the chairman towards his 
assistants, who are encouraged to exercise initiative, and whose works 
have been praised in the minutes. 

Group decision-making is assured |o some degree by the Commis- 
sion structure, and has. been optimized by the use of agenda packages 
which provide the salient facts on any anticipated issue, and by the 
readiness of the chairman to act on the intent, and in the spirit of 
Co;Tvnission' decisions. Decentralization of college administration is 
encouraged in principle in wholly local matters, and issues of wider 
implication are debated in regularly scheduled meetings with college 
presidents. 

It is clear that the value of human capital and the need for^ 
both effectiveness and efficiency (as defined by Stuckman) have not 



esrcaped the notice of the Colleges Commissipn. 

Miles (i969t378) states that "a healthy organization not only 
survives in its environment, but continues to cope adequately over the 
long haul, and continuously develops and extends its surviving and 
coping abilities." Nevertheless the survival of a commission (as 
Byrne notes) is conditional upon the whims of politicians, and these 
may pose a greater threat to the Commission than its own condition of 
health. 

A healthy organization is characterized byt 

1. A clear goal focus. (The focus of the Commissipn is 
clear with respect tu public colleges, but unclear with respect to 
other post-secondary institutions.) 

2. Communication adequacy. (The Commission has adequate lines 
of communicatioh with the public colleges, but inadequate lines with 
provincially-owned institutions ant? univ^?rsit:3s. ) 

3. Optimal power equalization. (A reasonable balance appears 
to have been established in the public college system, but the 
Conrunission lacks the power to carry out its responsibilities for the 
coordination of the total post--* secondary system.) 

4. Optimum resource utilization. (Although there are some 
complaints about the allocation of program functions among colleges, 
and some concern over community service budgets^ there is general 
agreement on the-*policy of supporting existing colleges rather than 
dispersing resources more widely.) 

5. Cohesiveness. (There is a feeling of identity and group 
spirit among college personnel.) 
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6. Morale. XMorale is lovgered by^ 
universities an^^^^ attain accredited college status. )\ 

% Innpyativeness. (The records give little evidence of 
ihndvativeness in vthe public college system. ) 

8. Autonomy. (The public college system as a whole is 
entirely dependent upon goverrVnent fiscal suppbxt, arid transfer 
programs, are subject to the control of the universities^ The total 
existence of the Commissipn deperids .on gfovernment ajsproval. In its 
internal pperationsr hpweverj. the has much autonomy.), 

9. Adapt at ion. ;( Jhe Gomm i t sel f capable^ o f 
overcoming; the problems of "newness." TTiese are discussed belpw^ 
Anbth^er positive indicatdr is the cpntiriued^ operation of the transfer 
program despite a lack of general agre^ent With ^ uniyersitiesi) 

:1Q; Prpblem^^ OThe Cbfrmissio^^^ 

contain evidence of a Willirigriess to confront and deal with^^ 
Pecisions are re ratipnaily oh the basis of aya Viable irifprmatipri 
and- longrrange ipians for individual: colleges and the system as a 
whole;.) . 

:Stirichcp^^ in discussing the ^'llaW^^^ of 

newness^ states^^^^^^ , 

As a, general rule^ a :higher -propo^^ of neyg prgariizat 
fail than. old. This is par^iicularl^^ true pf new prganizat tonal 

Jbrms, so that if an altejriaHve requires ^ri^ it 
has to^^ b^ mbch more bene than the :oid b^ flow of 

%eneHts compensates for the relative weak^^^ of' the newer 
spcial struct u^^ 

The vulnerab^^ arises ff pm ihe: following proble^^^ 

1. New rpies^have to b^^^ which invpLye high costs in 
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t'ime, worry i conflict and teinpprary^^^ 

2. ^w-^orgariizatipn^^ rely iieayily oh social relatibps 
among strangers. This, means :t^hat: relations of trust are much more 
^precarious in new than 

3. _ There is a: ioss^ stable ties to t ho se^ w^^^ 
tional services* ^ - 

---- - - - 

The-Gonpiss^^^^ pf these problems by the: 

continuat^fon pt^hp; policies^ and-by^^he 
decision to retain its fchairma and: central s^^^^ but newness diMands 
still arbse-frdm. chang^^ structure pf the G^l^^^^ ^ 

Irid pf local- boards. There i"s. ria:e^ hpweyeir,. of temporary 

inrff iciencyi The business p^^^ the CanmU init late^ the 

staff during the iteee mp^^^^^ first Cpmmiss^^^^ 

a hd; t he mpme^^^^^ :t 6 : ^haye-been ma i n ;v 

tentative con this poim in. the .assessme^ 

is that, the Cplleg^ in area It.lacked t 

necessary ^power s, and succeededsmpst in area s which were subject^ 
the influence of the, ChaJLi^an and his sfeaf f . f he^CoMlssion :per se 
P^pyid'ed the necessai^^^^^ for the f bm^ ppricle^ and 

linkage^w^^ ^ . 

The^writer^ is that the Cbmmis^^^ 

under existihg; conditi^^^^ but tha^ action by the p^^^ government r 

thrpugh legislaf^^ could ^quickiy^^^^^^ its fate one way 

dr. the btheri 
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Pefceptiohs 6f Col 1 eoe Learier s 

A .page by .page review^^ t o a series of 

questions which couldjbe asked of college leaders to elucidate their 
perceptions of the fuhctiphs which shouW served; by a prpvihcial 
coordinating agency,, and their assessment of iperformance by the Alberta. 
Colleges Co^'nissioh. These questions were organized into a questionnaire 
which was scrutinized andepehdentiy and >evised; in the light of siigges-r 
t ions made. . ^ 

The final drafts of the questiohnaireV a copy of whichiis in the 
Appendix^ cphtains the f pllowing^ i^^^^^ 

!• Bs sic .purpps^^^ 

2.- Ta sk s: and^ functions of: % cppfdin^t ing agency.: , 
.3; Performance characterlst^ the ^ber^ta- GpH 
^Cormilssip^ * . 

% butcpme^^ 

5.. RevieV P/^ " ' - 

In dealing: tasks and =:func^^^ all; those 

identified in the Mt^rat^ and Tespond^ Qsked: 

tO; judge their appfppriat>ness fb^^ the. Alberta Cpneges Commissi^ their - 
impbrtahce,, ahdH;he ex^^^ >6f achieyemerit/by^ 

The rperfprmance- the manner of 

;perf ormahce of dutie;s and: less with outcomes, and .are/fpro^^^ in the 
iiterature as; iiiustrative -of sound proc^ The question w asked: 

How. frequent^ the :C611eges:',C^^ these ;stahdards? 

Ther U outcomes was der^^ 

.fel:ated literit.u^^ dealing: "with the benefit s of state-rleyel 
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><g6rdinatipn. Are these behefiT:s achieved, in .Alberta? Some, quest ions 
also; arose from^^^t^^ theoretical models of xoordrnatioh to see if any 
of the fprmuiatl^^ applicable to the Alberta: situation. A 

separate list of outcomes iarpse from vt he cpmpiaints of cold^^e^ 
presidents in 1?76. the intent behind these was to assess, the .efficacy 
of the Cdnwiission i^ removing or r^ identified by 

Jpliege le^^ " ' - 

Finally, the ^questipn sought to reyeal 

the subjective assessment ofc.cpllege leader^ to situations vghich they. , 
may, or may .not> have exp^^ ^ecrfically, fesppndents 

were askjed to judge the baran 

tipn^ pf ^cont rollover coiieges-w existed^ in. t hose p^^ copf dinar 

^tipmide^^^^ . ^—^ ^^ 

A :ba sic uhderl y^ cpncefn ^^thrpughput the .quest ionhaire is- the 
vaiida^^ P? pthervgis^^^^^^^ from the anaiysis 

'^QQ.Mrt ent s and iht ervi ew s • 

Adnihijt ^^^^^^ ^e- questipnh 

mailed, With a lett expTanataonv to the durrent pre^^^^ arid 

board^ cha^^ the six ::pi^^ In addifi^ one Was sent to 

the former pr.esideM of #dxcihe :H^^^^^ Who had recent ty/ resigh^ed 

from this; fpb^s^^ Aldvance notice ^6f; the quest ionnaire^^^W at 

the Decenti^ at the request 

pf thej rese^^^^ 

Responses Were !rec^ from all- ^b^^^ tWo: poterit^^^^ respondent ss 
Of the eleven res^ four did-not feel competent to complete 
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sec t iqh; 'V of ha que st i ohria ir e. 

The consolidated; data are located with the questiphnaife in Appen- 
dix Ci ah<J f ilfiding are reported; in. the sect! oris whi ch f blipwi 

* - _ » ' 

P^urboses;. ia sks ^ariHv f u^^^^ .pf a cQordinat iho ad Of the 

twenty it OTS :pr^^^^ of all btit four. The 

four tasks and: f un^iohs wW^^ the majority of respond .deSried 
rinappro^^^^ for the Gol^e^^^^ :^re: 

1 PI a nni ng>c 0 H eg e -fa c Hi tie %• 

?• Ppbiihg. requis^^^ on; the%;pu^rchase bf ^expensiy^^^ equipment. 
.3; lEstabMshi^^^ standards: ^^a^ r;ecr,uitmi?ht^ preF 

serxi'Ce, andrih-:^eryi^^^ acidemic rfacul^yA 

'4.. EstabM shing: ;Sta_ndard^^^^ .policies for npjv-ac^demic 

Mplbyeesi 

^ Of the femalM^^ sixteen app^^ thirteen we^ rated 

.as very^ the maopirl^^ of. respbnse^^^^^ or 5 

of thf import a ^^^^ ipaV?? .^phg/them arr all fbur basic pur^^^ ^hd: 
Aihe tasks and functip^^^ These lare stedVb^e^^^^ ihjthe .bfde^^^^ 
percetve^t^^^^^^ as indicated^^ scores on;ihe^achieve^ 

scalei^ ^ ^ - ' ' 

;Aj3pr^lng^^^ 

:petermihin iheeds-bi the pubiic cb^^^^^ fystem {3>70* 

Approving :cb^^^^^ 

:|feeting;ithe^;n^^^ the : pbjectiv .pf cbileges (iSiS)^ 

rlstablishrng^^^^ f bf space utilizat^i^^ and: plant deyei;bpr 

- - ' - f - - 

ment;;(3i4|^ " . - . 

tServingj^the^^^^^ 
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■bey ei 0 jsi ng; a 'nia st er pi «! ti: f or ^'publ-i c . c oil eg e s ;( 3 . 3 ):4 
Harmqhizih^^^ ^the: Various, com^ fof the -systeNfn (3> 3)V 

^llocatripn of^prpgrams^ arid ftin tabns t6> col :(„34T)* 
, develppihg^ aH post-secohdar^^ non-ufiivefsity 

eaucatioiVi(2i^9y^ 

' Establishr^^^ uniform xodes; in dhformatiw 

Reducing xorifi-ict s^^^b^ agencies haying related interests 

vEstablt!^^^^^ 

Some xnt%^sting ;concr^^ tentatively^^^^ fro*^ these 

observatibhs.. ' - . 

Cpiiege :pre centralized 
cbordinative^^ with the texcept^^^ facility and 

equipment ?pur^^^ arid: per sbnne^^^ pblicies for fbbth. f acul t^^ and npn^ 

academic, empi^^y which :a|^afe^^^ ^perceived lis local matters. 

Genera riy the ?:per:f brmance^ oX the /Mbertah C^^^ in 
undertaici^^^ functions deemed^^ is eyaluiated fayorabiy, since 

three^ quaH Ibpye ^the mid^^ of 3>P#. 

In serying: in 
^meeting,^^^^^^^ ihe ccLoll^^^^ less suc^cessful iri^ 

s^yingrihe best^ interest 1/bf the .prbyrhcer'?^ 

*the ccmppnerit^ ?i is least successful in 

reducingVcbnfiict^ 

The ita sks twhich; are^. ;per f prm^^ are; t hose: deal ihg ;wi t h 

:buii di^^ arid! f i scaP tne?ds^ and al Ibcati^ The next- group of 

tasks are: re^^^ furictlbns: in the p(^ii^^^ cbliege 
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sphere. Those rated: ibwest in terms of achievement |fe concerned with 
prqg^^^ plahnrng and ratibnalizati^ In t hie context of the total ppstr-- 
secohdafy system, and vyiih accounting and reporting proc^ 

These^ evaluations tend to ^upppft .earlder concrusidhs. that ,the 
(^pmmissipn m success in coordinatihg,^ Ijiternii to the 

public '^^coll^^^^ system,- thah th matier^^^^^^ the %egmehts of 

pbst-secoMar.K In addijibh a ^nevy; dichotomy appears ;betw^^ 

tasks' related to the f act! it at siich as approving, 

building :plahs arid jprbvid^^ financiai. resb^ and tasks r el at ed^ 
icbilege raccouhtai^i:^^ such ^as^ recel^^^ 

infbrmatibn on t hi 6^^^ .the colleges, Cofpissibh/i " 

^apparently, more/ successful in. the former: than; ih-t he Ifatter. ^ 

^erf ormaricli^cH^ Commi sfii nn^ . 

in turrdrig attentipn^ 0^ the x oriel u^^^^^ readily :r^^^^ 

cbilege :p^ s arid chairme^ the: CpMi s^ 

faydrably> Of the eight?^^^^^ 
the .numbef :ot respbridentf ^c^^^ 
exceeded the total in: the ••neyef^^^^^ ••seldp'n 

in :,aH^ !but two cases; The suspect^chafa^^^^ establishes 
cbnserisu^^^ cpllegesj: and- Mla^^^^ new program tb^ 

budgets. 

The; first of tthese:i^f attenu^ the almost ^uri^^ bpihibri 

that^ the Cpmmissiprri Usually .gives a^ fair ;hea^^^ cpMeges, makes, 

requitable^d^^^ Jrid^successfu^l^ cbmpetiti 

Perhaps Ihe^i^^ cbriserisusr which sometime sr-e^^^^ fefljects a 
f unctlbriai variance :bf;.;bpin^ - 
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:j| ' ApparentTx',^^^^ a iaxity is per^^^ 

support of certain- new in spite of the general accord with 

;J * . ^Mdgetihg; 

If; Outcomes of coordination,. - While ^there appear s to^ be a: high : 

' ^degree of uhahimi'ty^^a^^^ ^presidgnkts and! c^ 

Hi perceptions of thef Commissi^ there is 

generally less agr^^^ The technique used ta^^^^^ ^ 

items;: respo^^ and negative^ Is ^as bef prei positive 

1^ responses are andlcated^by a majority ^of r and 

(5) V and nega tiye responses a-ma jOTity in -cblurnn 0y (.2) i ih, 
H most cases posi^^ responses are :f^ respbhses. 

' Pi^theVsixtee^^^ 
il majprit'y^^^ 

^ l^f Colleger ablerto functioh well independehtr^^ of .each 

H . . 2i The/ conflict ^^t^^^^^ 

. ^Commi^sston is ibw ^ 
ii ^ f3. The conflict level; between local iboards and presir 

l|; dent Siis .low* 

] . 4:«^ Initiative In in^^^^^^ 
jj: CommuMty cit^ are involved ^ I^^^ of a 
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xqilegeVs^.pr 

6, Cobrdinafib^^^^ than costs to cbllegesi 

Cbordihatibh ;resu^^ comprehensiveness in: 

the: context of ^ . 



;1^8 

%jority disagreement was I n^^^ 
1* The colleges are free from the interfere 
and other post-secpndapy institutionsi ' 

2f The colleges are free from apbitpary government intepvehtion. 

3; College ppogpams ha 

" ? - . - - ^ . . . - . . . 

4. Admini strative -ppocedur standapditedi 

Opinion ir diyided; in the^ ^cf :f iye possible outcomes 
dealing with the definition of a college's conw^ role, the balance 
of jprpgramf in ^ g cpllegev the degree; of ^ :of academic 

ahdHvocatipnal stand^rt colleges,, doUege sensitivity to 

cb/touni t y heeds,, and the> bala nc^e between^^ the forces of change and 
resistance to chang^^^ 

In evaluaM^ since August 1970^ 

^ wh?n concerns of cpli ege leaders were di scussed^ the Commi ssion and 
the (Cabinet,rres^^ some progress had occurred. 

TTie-ma jority^^ ;agreed with t^^^ f ollowing^^^^^t^^^ 

U Ihterrihstitutionai relations are i/riprpved 
cpbperation.^ ^ 

2. Relations With^ aiidvCpnim are satisfactory. 

Si Satisfaction :with^^^^^^^^ the Colleges 

iKmmissiqn^.i^^^^ 

there 1 s lack, pf^:^^^^^^^ six itemsi 

1 . Wpblijwns, of ' dlf f erences b^^^^ have been removed 
or iignificah^ 

2. Jprpblems^^^^^ funds have been mi hi^^^ 
3> prdblemr ^^^^^^^ funds have been mihimiied. 
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4« Longrrange planning- rigidit^^ have been removed or 
sighificantiy reduced? 

6. Incentives are prpyided for good collfege management at the 
local level. 

6. Problens of program 'developm^ have been removed or 
significantly reducedi 

One problem remains unsolved in the opinion of the majority, 
namely the communit^^ dimension vjhich is stUl inadequately 

supported, this may be the* program e^lement-t^^^^ to the^ 

criticism of failure to r®!?^ cost: of neW? program s'^^t^^ budgets. 

In ;th> light of these perceptions of outcomes^ &ome, important 
conclusions can bete^^ proposed on the subject of coordination 

in VUbertai 

i. iff as LitWafc and- Hylton prbjdbsef bureaucratic forms are 
appropriat there is ah awareness of ihterdc^endM^^ high 

standardization an<) mariy .1^^ th?J^ the apparent absence of 

these cohditiphs in M indicates that any changes in jprovinciai 
coprdination currently uhde^^^ cohsidera not move. in. the 

direction off-more agency control, ^ unless standardisation and dependency 
are desired^ 

2i The/ special prpbl^ns of syst«n cpprdinatiph, namely loss of 
local initiattve andt^^^^^^^ of sehsitivity to the heed> of parU 
colleges^' have hpt been encpuntw the Cplleges Commi??iP*^* 

3. In spite of the Commission's s^^ understanding of 

thr.l^^^^ cpllege^s goals a is some dissatisr 

faction w^^^^ This may ar from financial 
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support formulae and/or f rem $om^ deficiency* 

. 4« The exchange theory is supported by the fact that a high 
level: of satisfaction Mong coiie^^ leaders viith the coordi native role 
of the (^lieges Commission cbexists^^w^ feelings that coordination 
results in greater gainst than losses* 

5. Only one of the benefits of cbdrdinatip^^ as identified in 
this study* has clearly not been achieved by the Colleges Commission* 
The others have been achieved to a greater or lesser extent* in the 
opinion of the majp:.4ty> The single failure ist the high degree of 
dependency of the pubUc co^^ on actions and decisions of the 

provincial government and other ppst^ institutions* 

Percent! oris of the pa tt > Whil • ±hm irifbrmatibn gathered in 
part y of the questionnaire is at best speculative due to the reluc- 
tance of some respiohdeM the collectiye 
responses idb tend to support earlier impressions* thi s is most apparent 
when scores on the cehtralizationr-decen^^^ are 
averaged* These averages are pr^^ Table 8* 

Since the conti^ frbm 3l (most centralized) to 12 

(mbst decentrali^^ beloif 6 or above: 7, the micHppint 

scorest were interpreted as Indi eating bia s tpv^urds central izati on or 

* 

decentralizaU cpntrpl* By this strategy the program control! 
function is denoted as balanced^ two iphases* this is ah 

unexpected perception since pr^^^ university pariillel 

and as such subject to the approval of the University bf Alberta* In 
^i>hdse HI, on the other hand, whk^^^ 
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Table 8 

Avereg* Scores on Centralization-Decentralization Continuum 
by Cbordinative Phase and Control Area 

-Control ar»« f 
Phate . ^ Prograw Fitcal Administrative 
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11.6 
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7.0 


8.3 


7i6 


Hi 


3.3 


. 2.6 
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cf programs under the coordinttlon of th# Comiissloni coilege leaders 
see a greater tendency towards centralization, this could be explained 
by the fact that the colleges now have to dea^ for 
jporograa approval^ namely the appropriate universi committee and the 
Commission, even though the policy of the latter is to encourage local 
initiative in . pro^^ 

In the area of fiscal-control the anticipated trend towards 
greater centralization is perceiv^^ The private Junior colleges of 
phas^; I are iikely to have had more autonomy regwdii^ 
concerns than did tlM pub^ colleges in phase lit and in the current 
phaM the difbiirsem^^ all ptdblic funds is ^v^^^ Commis- 
sion which also stipulates procedures for fiscaL account abil it y« 

Likewise cpntr^^^^ of administrative policies and procedureli is 
perceived as increasingly centralized frapi phases-I through III. 

Final! yr in f^ arrangements for coordination 

under a provincial agency it appears that all three aspects of control 
as central izedt the degree of centralizaticn being 
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greatest for fiscal niatters and^ 1^^^ and* 
procedufes^ 

When the responses are examined individually the same trend 
towards increasin^^^ from ;phases I through III i s per-^ 



i jl ^ / c^iy.ed* In the twehtyrph^^ 

in sequencer phase III great^: than phase II greater than phase I 

^ in central^zat^ 

The commpnsi^^^^ have 
;mbre .autonomy than public rcoiieg^^ 
1 I i the absence of^^ coprdinatir^g.'^^^^^ 
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/ Chapter 8 
QONCLySife 

A stunmary of conclusions organic fparailel the statement 

of^ purposes ph page 1 is^noW ^jMresehted. The vwriief , however, recbgr 

nizes t'r^.t since the intent of thevstudy is^mo^^ to describ;e one facet 

of a period of history definitive-questions,, care must 

be taken to: avoid ^distdrtio^^ The reader should 

therefqre^^^^ this:^su^ any conclusions aiid- 

impre^s^^ in pfecedi^^^ and: shioald judg^ 'th^ 

evaruatiye^^ in the laght o :his own intefpretatioh^ the* facts. 

-~ ' - - ^ ^ ~ ^ ' ^ ^ 5^"". * *' * 

The bevelopmeht of the AlBdrta Pubi ic Cbi ieoe System 

The public ;C6H the private 

deJ^omiriatiphal junior xolleges^ during the early 

:part of i:he sCent^^ 'and;:fecrai:th^^ yocatipr^^^ institutes and 

cplieges; jln order to of fer;^^^^^ xpteses the Jun 

(Colleges wer statute^ to enter into affiiratipn agree- 

ment iMth^t^^^ of AJLberta> The uniyer 

resporisibU^^ through its^Cpmmittee^ 6^^^^ which was 

initially a subrcom the Senate and later pf the GenQral Faculty 

Council. The primary ^ of; thif cqmmitte^^^^ preserve standards 

|nd ;pr6tect the ihter^ higher ed^^^ and this was ef f ected 

by quality cpnt^^ imi^sed upon cpii^ teaching^^ faciiities, 
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and;Coursesy the-committee w^^ assiduous in protecting its domain and 
.adopted a reactionary s^ than .one of readership^ 

The first public junior tollegewas establi^ Xethbridge 
in i?57i by the in of several ;i peal ^educatibhal leaders /.with 

the* support of press, and high ranking/ univers of f icers. The 
then: existing legislation xpyeriTi junior c6iieges\did hot allow 

for .the joint, involyemeht of sw schopi-bpards in; the support .of a. 
cqHeger and;;sp amendment s^w^^ Act to permitVthis. 

The fpubiic junior coHege differed in tte ways 
from the :priyat^ /junior: cplT^^ lliere^ vyas np reiigipus ^prientatipn; 
It vwas pa^tial^^^ |inahced' by^^^ local prpperty ta^^ 
school distr^^ as well as 

transfer j^^^^^ recelye gp^^ grants, \that is, it 

:provide^ ^However, ;the transfer fuMtipn 

jMredominated^^^ and/was cpntrpl^^^ the same af fiiia- 

tipnt arranged which appH ^uhipf coileg^s. 

In 1^58: the-LegisI^^ statutory 
base for the ^pubH cplleges^ Juoipi pblieges^^ which 

rnqimalized^^^t^ andtled to :t ^ establrstoent during, 

•the sixties -.of four more puM coileges. The place of the 

junior jcpl'le^^ ppstr.secpndai^^ educatipnr had^ riot been 

adeguatei;^^ :f ormuiated^ howeyeir,; arid? coricerris were expressed over the 
:costs of :high^^ .educatipri,^^ the emphas^ ori. traris^ iri the 

colleges, Vhe role; of the Uriiver^ arid the ambit ions held 

by cpMege 1^ for their ^instltut ip^ 

. in the absent directly with these issues 
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several' gov touched them obL^ but by 

this means pr identified only a resqlvedi "To provide 

some answers t^^^^ commissioned ite^^ Stevgart to do a 

special Ttud^^^^ , 

The Stew«^ sparked: an ^ iht^ in a System of r.egibnalized- 

cprieges^^w^^^ and accd/iunodate the variety; of , post- 

secondary institutions whic^^ including; the junior colleges^ 

the rurat agriduHur^ and vocaHpna coMege.s which^^^w^^ pperated by 
the Depart^^^ of: Agricult^^ and the technological inst it u operated 
by/ 1 he !pejpartm Educat ion, in Edmonton and: Galgary i These vgpui d 

be organize fegipnar distrii^^^^ basils/mtji an «^ Ipcai 

cphtr^^ aM GpiP^^ function fieedsi Stewart: 

aisa recpmmerided^ % 2r-2^split::pf the: b^^^ with the 

f egiprial ^c olliege:=:pf f f i?^.st; t vfbnyear Sf^ 

That: t he- St ewait iRepp^^^ s: seri pUsIy^^ re ceiv ed 4s indica t ed by 
the jdeyei^ ,of :prpp6sed.4egts^^^ 
ppst-i^j^^^ :4he-cpntf byersy-^w^ 

Ah^^attempt^wa sdund^put .the^ i^^^ wide-^rahgirig 

interest grbupii ac^^^ a s#vey and cpnfer- 

ence -which-were; spp^ ^by the iDepat^^ Educatiph and 

-the University qt Alberta* This xbnf erence:^.w^ pyer a; three-^day 

:peribd;ln 1^ ahd^while^ cbhsensui pyer basic issues, it 

led dire^^^^^ a decision, to ^dr idea of :f uhdamental iegisiatiye 

changes^^ - Instead, .amenttaents Twere^ for the 

Junib^^^.C^^^^ a Prpyihciaj Bbard pf Post- 

Secondary for the immediate cpbrdihatipn of public 
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cptiegesj- and to , propose- a.i6ng?iierm:_s6rution in the form of hew 
regisiatiori.. 

The .feovihcial :B6a"rd M«as ^established in 1967 and- its work was 
co%i;eted in, 1969 with t^ passage of the Coli^^ Acti which 
broJgBt into- e4-stencewthe Alberta Colleges .CQ'nmi'ssiofri. The Pfoyiricial; • 
Board was successfui; in developiM. a cohesive public cpliege system- 
with a commitment: 1 6; comprehensiveness, of :Fffogram in the :^rovincial 
context, it also fostered; good; rela^ ffll fl^vii 

qf -c6npunicatioh,.with-t and; other ^educataonal groiipsf The 

f eiationship of ,the- cbii'eges to ihe universities through af filiation 
-agreement s/was not fuhdafnentalry aU ;ahd thM led to 

some dissatisfactip^^ instituiipns re^ 

.prpgramsi The ppsitiont of t^ Jpardrihd vthe%cpnege^ 

to^estabiish; a ^system of accredtted^cbiieg^esi, w 

and f acuities^ pf the uniy^ f avpredlithe ;cont ihuatiph. pf af f rliatipn 

Tequir.emeht s. fheiprbbiem wa^^^^ > 
ifhe-Oniverlitiesi^^^^^^^ which didjhpt, ciearly, assign 

resRonsibiii^y for transfer fpr^^^^^^^ tp any single supefprdihate body. 

The; affiliatibn^ kf the Colleges Cbmmissioh ■ 

which ;c6htihued tb lp^ for a; splutiph ;with 4ittie apparent: success* 
and cpnf us:i:pri oyer af fiiiatirri' pfopedfe remains today, fhe Cbmmissioh 
however didrmaintak and;^further develop | growing comprehensive public 
co^iege: syjtem^ whic^^ 

student Si The #1 icy; of the .C^^^^ estabi ish new 

colleges in the immediate futmre but. to. .deyelbp those in existing centers* 
This policy, ha s-r#^^^ the agricuitural and vocational 
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cpllegeg^ whi'ch, since^ the |all M 1971 With the accession of a new 
pfbvinciai goverfimehtv have^b^ of the Department of 

Advanced Educati^ These .rural colleges have- traditionally, provided a 

^ , .... ^ ' • . ' * . * 

rahgU of techntcal-^ybca^i^^ geared to the needs of rural 

residents, and couldV without much chah^ in philosophy r brpadeh their 
scope toi that of a ;publi;c xpn 

^arLy movement in thi;s ad^ the decir- 

sioh of -t he previous g^^ to reject ;^he reco/penda^^^ the 

Provincial Board, of Post-^Secpnda^^ which wpuld have estab- 

lished a: single pbstrrsecpn^ai^^^ the Colleges 

Gonpissipn.^ " The ^pmmissib hbweYer^ later; receiyed. a^ acted .upon^a 
request: b^ the-gbyern^^^ .to ihciude^ aU types: of institutions Ih: the 
development ^bf a pbstr^cbn^ ^Rlspf some extent 

thrs v ch»ge b is^ to study aM 

aspects^ of educa^ and^whpse .fepb^^^^^^^ 

The -prpyih ha s indicated^ its interest in ^rieW 

structures: by the creation the Depar^me^^^ which 
now cbbrdihai and y beat rbM^ cplleges and 

the technbrbgica^^ ihstitutes^^^ and wh^^^^^^ cbbrdina- 
t ive re spbnsibii i^^^ for :publ;i c^ cbllegesi 
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key becisiohs ^ ' . ' 

Some} Import a nt^ ^d^ i n 

Jabie 7:-, Mth a brT^ of pbssibie aitefnatives. The reasons 

fbr, and\meanf : bf;^ ^^^^^^^ cwnpiex and 

hav> been touched^ study,;i and: the ieyei of satisfactibn of 
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certain individuals has been mentioned whenever these were revealed. 
No attempt is made to restate findings speci-f ically in these areas; 
rather this can be done indirectly at this point of the study by 
reviewing the panorama of events for insights into the impact of the 
decisions which were taken. By the same process several propositions, 
about educatiohai policy-making, in the Province of Alberta are suggested 
and tentatively pfbposed. 

Impact . The decision of the Senate of the University pf Alberta 
to accept the majority recommendations^ of ^a sub-committee on junior 
colleges and to maintain H as a standing committee to administer 
af.fiiiat ion arrangements: lis one which has had lasting impact. The 
tradition of universif^ control over transfer courses and prog^rams has 
prevented any erosi in academic areas, but has limited 

the ability , of the :private and public junior colleges to serve that 
group of potential students who lack. nprm^ stahdihg but 

are desirous pf an academic program lead^ 

One way in which this barrier has been overcome is by transfer 
arrangements with UiS. institutions., While: the number pf students 
involved may hot be great, this practice represent s loss of iacdme to 
Alberta colleges and universities, and leads to additional problems of 
articulation and professional accreditation if they return to Alberta 
for further uhivefsity preparation or employment. The threat of such 
^problems may result in their permanent absence from Alberta: and 
consequent loss of educated manpower. Another unestimated loss to the 
province is the body of young adults who might have been induced back 
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to formal education by. more liberal admission policies to academic 
programs.^ 

The strict af^lication of the concept of equivalence has also 
led to standardization of courses in public colleges rather than 
experimentation and innovation, whereb^^ but different kinds of 

programs are developed. 

The inability of both :the Prbyiricial Board of Post-Secondary 
Education and the -Colleges Comm reach agreement With the 

universities oh affiliation has also inhibited the development of 
secohdryear programs in the public colleges. This may have had a 
beneficial outcome in indue ih^^^^ develop technical- 

vocational .programs to the extent that' ah approxima.teiy equal balance 
between transfer and' terminal -p^^ in the system as a 

whole. 

Ha d^ the Committee on Junior Colleges interpreted^ it s statutory 
duties more liberally, as one-member proposed, and acted mainly an 
judge of final standards and ratifi>r of colleg programs, then the 
desire of the xoileges for accredited statt us might have been achievedi 

Anqther^ decision within the university structure which has 
affected program planning in the public colleges,, was the decision to 
retain a sub-committee of Gene^^^ for the purpose of 

specific college program control. The existence of this committee 
along side the junior college cornmittee of the Coordinating Council 
has led to overlapping responsibilities, dysfunctions in affiliation 
-procedures and: a geographically illogical distribution of affiliation 
arrangements between provincial universities because certain.xoilege 
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programs "fit" better in Edmonton than they do in Calgary and vice- 
versa. 

These problems would, have been obviated or attenuated had the 
Coordinating Council been given sole responsibility for relationshipis 
of colleges to the provincial universities. 

There is hb doubt that the establishment of Lethbfidge Junior 
College had an important impact procedurally for other communities, such 
as Red Deer, and cbnfigurationally since the legislation which was 
forthcoming, had to recognize the fact of the prior existence of such a 
college. 

While It might be argued that the initiation of a public 
junior college by local pressure groups .resulted^ in hastily conceived 
iegisiatipn vyhich propa^^ entrenched the notion of university 

affiliation, it must also be acceded that governments b some . 

inducement, to legislative action and the stimulus of the Lethbridge , 
case may be the one. major factor in Alberta's prominence in comprehen- 
sive col 1 ege edu c a t i on in t he Ca ha d i a n . sc ehe ^ t bd a y> 

The Stewart Report resulted in a high degree of public aware- 
ness of problems and issues in post-secbndaf y education which had been 
trbublihg the government and the educational institutions. These 
stemmed largely from the absence of any formally established agency 
for college cbordinatibn and planning in a period of accelerating costs 
and gfbvying enrolments. 

if the Stewart Report was the flame that brought the pbst- 
secondary issue tb a boiling pbiht, the Fact Finding Committee Report, 
.Survey and Conference sponsored by the Department of Education and the 
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University acted to relieve the pressure* The conference vgas a 
cleverly conceived meanis of permitting the legitimate reaction of 
interest groups threatened by the proposed regional colleges, and at 
the same time allowed the new Deputy Minister of Education to "fly a 
kite" in the form of proposed legislation* Not surprisingly^ consensus 
was net reached and the notion of regionalized centers was. dropped* 

-Had' Stewart 's major recommendations been carried through by the 
gbv'-rnment, as could have happened, then Alberta might have been spared 
some of its mast pressing current problems in such. areas as college- 
^uniyersity relations, relationships between the three non-university 
post-s>condary institutional types, regional disparities in college and^ 
university access, arid lack of support for co/nmunity service activities* 

The politically: expedient alternative to restructuring the post- 
secondary education system was to. establish an interim agency with 
enough power to coordinate the safe, as yet uhpatronizedr public junior 
colleges, and with" a mandate to deliberate and make recommendations on' 
needed legislation* The Provincial Board of Post-Secondary Education 
was mostly successful in the former charge^ and partially successful 
in the iattpri 

tk binet rejected three basic structural recommendations 
which would have established one commission for ail. post-secondary 
education including the universities, one cohesive system of post- 
secpiidary (noh-uniyersity) education including the public colleges, 
t^'chnologlcai institutes and agricultural and vocational colleges, and 
local boards of governors for each institution some of which might be 
miilti campus iri^ form* 
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there is evidence of some continuing influence of the Stewart 
Report in these recommendations which would have obviated the same 
problems» but the Cabinet was still not ready to remove existing domains 
of power* the Colleges Commission was given the^'impossible task of 
coordinating a three-part post-secondary (non-university) system of 
which it had direct authority over r^ly one segment* The processes 
pf recommendation and consultation with the other institutions (includ- 
ing the universities) produced more frustration than action* 

The logic of the Provincial Board *s recommendations now seems 
inescapable in view of such current issues as the future of the 
Colleges Commission and the Universities Commission, the place of the 
agricultural and vocational colleges in the college system, the program 
relationships between N.A.I. T. and Grant JfacEwan College, transfer and 
articulation probl^s, and the location of :new> universities and how 
this is influenced by existing public colleges* One bright glimmer of 
hope for system rationalization which lies in the immediate future is 
the Worth CoiT^mission, whose report, together with the master plan how 
being f^epared by the Colleges Commission, could lead to a permanent 
and stable ordering of the total educational system in Alberta. 
Unfortunately this light is dimmed by the precipitate action of the 
new government in creating a Department of Advanced Education, and 
restricting capital spending and educational research, which raises the 
spectre of another round of political expediency in educational 
deci si on-making . 
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Evaluation of Coordinative ltechaniia^^^ in Alberta 

Public college presidents and board chairmen are generally 
satisfied with the Alberta Colleges Commission. They see as legitimate 
for the Commission the usual range of activities with the exception of 
those touching academic and non-^^ ^demic personnel policiest and 
facilities planning. The Commission provides^ In this way» an impor* 
tant service to both the province and the colleges* 

The Commission is perceived as fair and unbiased» and generally 
sensitive to the inrdividual: colleges* needs* The Commission is pi:epared 
to remedy where possibiet the complaints af the college leaders* Some 
dissatisfaction remains with the level of support of community service 
programsf and the colleges are not free from the interference of 
universities and other post->secbhdary institutions* There ist howevert 
a low level of conflict within the public college system, and strong 
feelings of independence and individuality among its members* 

» 

Generally college presidents arid chairmen feel that the benefits 
of coordination outweigh any disadvantagest but this alone does hot 
justify increased cpordihative actiont or change in the;'lt)cus of 
control which is perceived as centralized in program and fiscal matterst 

and in matters of administrative policy, and procedures. 

Propositions * Some propositions which are suggested by the 
above impressions are now of f eredi 

1* Agencies or bodies with a primary orientation or attachment 
to a sub-grbiipt charged with decision-malcing for a wider system, will 
reach decisions which favor the protection of the sub-group* 
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2« Policies developed to meet restricted situations are more 
likely to be applied to new expanded situations» than to be changed* 

3* New institutions emerge and develop more as a response to 
parochial than to state level leadership* 

4« The establishment of fact-finding or advisory groups is a 
legitimate way to avoid politicaliy threatening decisions. 

5* Voluntary coordination of a college system succeeds only 
in those decision areas which enhance the coordinated mi^ber*s statusi 
or contribute to its specific aspirations; 

6. An agency empowered to control a specific aspect of 
system can do so without engendering hostility on the part of the 
coordinated members. 

7. State level coordination can be effected without loss of 
local sensitivity. 

8. Coordination succeeds best in decision areas permitting 
the exercise of influence backed by statutory authority. 

9* Influence and cbhsultation in the absence of subordinate/ 
superior authority relations seldom results in functional agreements. 

10. Voluntary acceptance of coordinative arrangements becomes 
harder to achieve when the parties to the arrangement are separated 
by intermediaries* 

11. There is a natural inertia within coordinating or controlling 
agencies which leads to evolution of form rather than sudden restruc- 
turing. 

12* When a sudden restructuring of st^te level cbordihation 
takes place it Is likely/ to occur simultaneously with changes in the 
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political structure of the state or province* 

RECOMIENDAnONS 
The following recommendations appear to be justified by this 

studyt 

!• The Alberta Colleges Commission has demonstrated its ability 
to fulfill its duties given the necessary poiver* The Commission should 
not be replaced unless a better alternative is clearly avail^tle* 

2* The Gover!vn<>nt of Alberta » through the Department of 
Advanced Educationy should take an active interest in removing affilia- 
tion and transfer problems betiMeen the public colleges and universities* 

3* FiJ:::ther steps should be taken to unify the post«-secondary 
education system either by implementing permissive legislation for the 
inclusion of other institutions in the public college systemy or by 
the creation of new provincial structures for the coordination of all 
higher education* 

Any changes in provincial coordination should not result in 
a shift towards centralization of the balance of control which currently 
exists with reqpect to public colleges* 

5* More money should be channeled into community service 
programs* 

6* No changes should be effected before the Worth Commission 
Report is available* 

7* Structural changes^ if any^ should be devised for more 
effective and efficient post^secondary educational service^ and not for 
political gain* 
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B. More research is needed ^to explore: 

(a) the perceptiohs. of coordination held by college 
administrators and faculty mewJbers; 

(b) perceptions and mutual expectations held by camission 
staff, commission me^ and college trustees; 

(c) selection, composition, characteristics and influence 
of commission :m©oa^ and trustees;: . 

(d) interprovihcial ccraparisohs of coordinati 
for improved models 

(e) the reiationship between cbbrdinatib^^ and j>iannihg and 
responsibilities therof in ppst^secondary education. 

9. the proposition should be siibjected to study 

by means of literature reviews and ariaiysesi 

10. Other historical descrii3tions of this same period are 
justified in order to provide a different perspective. 
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POST-SECONDARY AND CONTINUING EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
November 28-30, 1966 
Lister Hall, University of Alberta 

SUMMARY OF RH>RESH<TATION 



Alberta- School irustees Associatioiu 


30 delegates 


Alberta Federation ot noine o» ocnooi m^o • 


9 


Alberta Education council 


10 


Alberta Teacners Associations 


21 


Alberta Association or wegi stereo wurb^b* 


1 


University of Alberta i 


6 


University of Calgaryx 


5 


Provincial /Department of Educations 


21 


Members of the Legislative Assembly: 


4 


Universities Commissions 


2 


Edmonton Separate School Board: 


4 


Lethbridge Junior Colleges 


3 


Medicine Hat Junior College: 


3 


Red Deer Junior College: 


3 


Mount Royal Junior College: 


3 


Grande Prairie Junior College: 


3 


Camrose Lutheran College: 


1 


Alberta College: 


1 


Association of Canadian Commercial Colleges: 


2 


Christian Training Institute: 


2 


Agricultural and Vocational Colleges Branch: 


3 



Association of Private Schools and Colleges: 
College St. Jeant 

Urban School Superintendents' Association: 
Mount Royal Faculty Association: 
County of Wheatland No. 16 Strathmore: 
Northern Alberta Institute of Technology: 
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CONFERENCE ON POST-SECONDARY AND CONTINUING EDUCATION 
Analysis of Questionnaires re Proposed Legislation, 

Forty-two questionnaire forms were returned. Of these, several 
responses were in general terms rather than in reference to the 
items specified on the form. Not all sections were comple ted 
by all those who returned the questionnaire. 

General Summary 

in general, the respondents indicated a preference for local 
representation and control^ consideration of local needs in 
establishing programs, and decision-making at the local level. 
For the most part, the document received the support of those 
who responded, although there were many quali fications, queries, 
and suggestions* 

1* Dividing the Province into regions supported, 

2, Establishment of Regional Boards, mostly elected — supported, 

3, Student admission requirements not to exceed a High School 

Diploma supported, 

4, Comprehensive curricula - full range of programs - supported, 

5, Funds secured from different sources, mostly government - 

supported, 

6., Staff certification requirements - mixed response. Most 

favored non-certification requirement, 
7, Creation of a Provincial Board - supported. 
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Details on Sections of Act 

A. Reglohs ; 



I 3. The Province shall be divided Into such numbers of 

regions for the purpose of providing pos t*secondary 
education as the Lieutenant Governor In Council may 
determine and every part of the province shall be 
Included In a region* 
J 4. The Minister by Order shall indicate the boundaries 



of eech region and give to each region a number and 
a name. 



a) The majority of respondents to this question supported the 
|| proposal that the Province be divided into a number of 

regions for the purpose stated; opposition was negligible. 

b) Most of those who answered felt that decisions respecting 
location of boundaries^ should be made at the governmental 
level; very few suggested that decisions should be made 
at the local level. 

c) Several respondents felt that there should be consultation 
and local involvement before the final determination of 
regiohal boundaries. There was some feeling that local 
wishes should be respected and also that local political 

1^ pressures should be avoided. Some replies were linked 

to matters of financing and representation. 

d) A number oi replies indicated a desire for studies of 
needs, collection of data, and the establishmai t of criteria. 

e) There were suggestions that boundaries should be deter- 
mined on other than geographical bases, e.g., population, 



facilities, urban-rural , Catholic* 
£) Interest was evidenced in provision for alteration of 
boundaries. It was suggested that there should be 
provision to alter boundaries to meet emerging needs of 
education and changing conditions* It was suggested 
that the Act should specify reasons for alteration of 
boundaries and that there should be consideration of 
local opinion and local op t ion* 

g) Several replies suggested that regions should be classi* 
fied by name rather than by number* 

h) Miscellaneous suggestions included: 

Colleges should be located in large central towns rather 
than in cities* 

Students should be able to cross regional boundaries* 
Exploratory regions should be set up and tried out before 
legislation is passed* 

There should be no more than eight regions* 
Use should be made of the Co-terminous Boundaries Commis- 
sion in the study of bdundaries* 

To avoid confusion, the boundaries should be co-terminous 

r 

with existing school boundaries* 

The Act should read "Regional Board" rather than "Regional 
College Board"* 

The Act should read "College District No, " rather than 

"College No, --^", 
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Regional Boards ^ 

1. Establishment: of Regional Board (5-11 members). 

Respondents strongly supported the establishment of a 

Regional Board, One suggestion recommended that the 

maximum number of trustees should be 9, 
8. The majority of members elected - the remainder 

appointed , 

(a) This question elicited the most diverse comment. 

(b) Most respondents were in favor of a board composed 
of a majority of elected members. 

(c) Some were undecided; some questioned appointed 
members; others favored totally elected members; 
while still others felt that the majority should 
be appointed, 

(d) Concern was expressed about representation and 
responsibility to the electorate. It was felt 

by some that representation could only be assured 
by appointment. It was also suggested that local 
school boards might appoint representatives. 

(e) A number of respondents expressed the opinion that 
appointed members might be better qualified, more 
knowledgeable, more efficient, and less subject to 
local poli ticai pressures and biased interests. 

(f) Other suggestions: Establish individual college 
boards. Inclusion of representatives of other 
institutions by way of appointment. 

Assure reasonable autonomy and vide responsibility 
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12# Board responsibility for post secondary education ^ 
Strongly supported* 

One respondent felt that the Board was given much 
responsibility with little authority for action. 
13 • Board to undertake study of post secondary educational 
needs * 

Strongly supported* 

It was suggested that such study should be undertaken 
by an outside agency* 
14* Board responsibility for meeting educational needs * 
Strongly supported* 

Some opposition was expressed to need of approval_£L£_^ 

Provincial Board to meet educational needs of region* 
1 5 * Board may establish and operate Regional College * 

Strongly supported* 
25* Replacement of Board Member * 

Strongly supported* 

General Comments on Regional Boards 

In summary^ this section received strong support In 
general^ with majority opinion In favor of locally elected 
members outnumbering appointed members on the Board* The 
degree of control exercised by the Provincial Board was 
questioned* It was felt that there should be provision 
for appeal to the Minister* 

The extent of the responsibility of the Board for the 
<post secondary education of all students was queried; 
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this was in reference to the opportunities provided by 
other educational institutions. 

Some opinions were linked to matters of financial support. 
A suggestion was made that all matters contained in this 
' section be left to the framers of the legislation. 
Students 

13. Study of post secondary educational needs. 

Strongly supported. 
34. Entrance requirements for admission shall not exceed 
a High School Diploma or Its equivalent . 

(a) In general this provision received strong endor* 
satlon. 

(b) It was felt by several that entrance requirements 
should not be specified in the Act. Rigidity 
should ,be avoided. Decisions respecting admission 
should be left to the individual Boards and 
Colleges. 

(c) Many respondents, thought that the entrance re«* 
qulrements were too restrictive and favored a 
more open-door policy. They were of the opinion 
that pro* isions should be made to accommodate 
those with less than diploma standing. Entry should 
be broadly based and extend up and down from diploma 
standing. 

(d) It was suggested that there should be different 
admission standards for different programs, there 
should be a large element of flexibility, and that 
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requirements should be geared to programs* 

There' was seen to be a need for a strong counselling 

program to ensure that students were fitted into 

appropriate programs* 

Miscellaneous comments : 

Need for articulation with high schools* 
Control entry and maintain prerequisites for 
specific programs* 

Establish an advisory committee for each program 
Set age limit for entry so as not to interfere 

with the high school program* 
Specify standards of entry* 
Open door policy for adults over 21* 
There^ was some confusion about admissibility of 

matriculants* 
Should continue to offer first year arts and 

science courses* 
Longer periods of time should be provided for non* 

matriculants who plan to enter university* 
Will this policy tend to lead students into the 

prestige transfer program? 
Will maximum requirements become minimum require- 
ments? 

In general , respondents favored an open-door 

admission policy, broadly based and flexible, 
with decisions concerning entrance requirements 
left to the individual colleges* 
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£• Programs 

32, 35, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 44 

(a) In general there was strong support expressed 
for all types of programs suggested* 

(b) It WM felt by some that programs should not be 
specified or restricted by legislation. 

(c) Many respondents expressed the opinion that 
proj^rams should be based upon local needs and left 
to the discretion of the Boards. 

(d) A need was seen for careful planning by many people* 

(e) Some respondents felt that the suggesjjj^ions con«* 
tained in the document were too restrictive. 

(f) While there was support expressed for the transfer 
function, several people felt; that the main em- 
phasis should be placed oh other types of programs. 

(g) Miscellaneous comments : 

A need was seen for articulation with busiriess, 

industry, high schools, universities and 

insti tutes of technology. 
Programs should very between regions. 
Programs should lead to a certificate or diploma. 
Accreditation is preferred to affiliation. 
Programs should not be offered in professional areas. 
There should be a minimum age Unit to entry to 

protect high schools and exclude drop-outs. 
Faith should be placed in the responsibility of 

the colleges to maintain standards and prepare 

students for further education. 
Programs should be comprehensive and Integrated, 
/ 
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Colleges should establish their own identity. 
Emphasis should be on total offerings. 
All post secondary educatioa should be under one 
authority* 

There should be provision for experimentation* 
Courses should include religion and philosophy* 
Consider middle management area as program of 
study* 

Some confusion was apparent regarding the relation* 
ship of college programs to high school programs 
and university work; this produced questions 
about the length of the college program and 
the point of entry into the universi^ty* 

There was a question 'about the demand for general 
courses* 

It was suggested that tihe term "terminal" be 
deleted and the term "adult" be defined* 

The tendency to escalate standards should be 
avoided* 

In summary ^ respondents supported broad^ compre- 
hensive programs^ based on local need^ determined 
by the Boards* 

The revenue for a college shall be derived from 
federal and provincial funds« gifts^ tuition fees^ 
and requisition on the districts. 
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(«) The proposal as stated was accepted by a number o£ 
people* 

(b) Many of the respondents felt that the main source 

of revenue should be provincial and federal 
governments. Opposition was expressed, in 
many cases, to local requisition. 

(c) A number of people tied the principle of local 

taxation to local election of membership to 
the regional board. 

(d) Some expressed the opinion that tuition fees should 

be charged, others thought that fees^ should be 
low while still others opposed charging fees. 
sh e ul d - be l e w " Whil s s tt - 11— ot 4ie r-«- o p po« e<l 
ehaygt u g f ee^. 

(e) It was felt by some that the wording of 48 (a) 

was indefinite. 

(f) The suggestion was made that the regional board 

be given the right to requisition funds if 
so desired. 

Staffing 

55. (Certificated and non^-cer tificated) . 

(a) It was suggested that this section should not be 

included in the legislation. 

(b) A few respondents favored certification for all 

instructors. 

(c) There was considerable support expressed for the 

provision of both certificated and non-cer- 
ti ficated teachers. 
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(d) The largest expressed opinioa opposed the 

requirement of certificatloa. 

(e) Most .of those who comoieated either opposed 

membership in the A.T.A. or felt that it 
should be voluntary. 

(f ) Miscellaneous comments ; 

The college staff should establish its own 

association, establish its own identity, set 
up Its own certification pattern, and be its 
own bargaining agent. 

A number of respondents emphasized the importance 
of the teaching function in the colleges and 
suggested some type of teaching preparation 
program. 

Fears were expressed that the recognition of 

two types of teachers would cause divisions 
in the staff and administrative problems. 

The difficulty of securing staff was seen to be 

a problem by some. It was felt that shortages 
of staff would not permit insistence upon 
certification requirements. 

It was suggested that the requirement of cer- 
tification of all teachers would establish 
the high school image in the colleges. 
Provincial Board of Pos t^-Secondary Education 

(45, 46, 47 Appointed by the Government, chairman 

responsible to the Deputy Minister of Education.) 
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(a) This proposal received strong support. The 

Board was viewed as a necessary and important 
body» to co*ordioate activities and to avoid 
duplication. 

(b) A number of respondents felt that the Board 

should be responsible to the Minister of 
Education. 

(c) Considerable interest was shown in Board member- 

ship*, It wa^ :iuggested that there should be: 
Regional Board representation. 
Representatives of regional interests. 
Representatives of educational groups. 
Representatives other than ^^educational experts*^ 
Chairman appointed by the Board. 

(d) Some respondents thought that the ^/Oard should be 

advisory only and not regulatory* - There was 
a feeling expressed that Sections 14 and 15 
were in contradiction with the advisory function 
and placed too much authority in the hands of 
the Board* 

(e) The necessity of establishing a Provincial Board 

was questioned by a few people. It was felt 
that there might be interference with the 
Regional Board's attempt to meet local needs. 

(f) Relationship to the Universities Commission 

received some consideration. It was suggested 
that: 



there should be co-ordination between the 
two bodies. 

there should be only one/^orordinating body, 
that the Universities Commission be the 
senior body. 

(g) Affiliation - seen to be contentious. Responsi- 
bility of the region. Institutes of Technology 
do they come under the Provincial Board? 

Other Comments Not Directly Related to Sections 

(a) The Conference was yariously described as historic; 
meaningful, useful, fruitful, interesting, excel- 
lent, powerful in promoting the American compre- 
hensive college concept, as well as tedious and 

^ ^ * * . 

unproductive. 

(b) Congratulations were extended to those responsible 
for the conference by a number of people. 

(c) It was suggested that a future conference or 
meeting be held to present alternatives, to learn 
o^f experimce s elsewhere, and to debate fundamental 
issues* 

(d) It was proposed by a number of people that steps 

be taken to enact the legislation at an early date. 
The opinion was also' expressed' that there is 
presently too much confusion to proceed at this 
time; objectives should be defined first. It was 
also felt there is no apparent need for new 
institutions at this time; faith was expressed in 
existing institutions. 
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(e) Some respondents felt that too much emphasis was 
placed on the university transfer program* Others 
thought that the univer si ty role and the transfer 
program were downgraded and that the discussion f 
was slanted toward the American comprehensive 
college concep t» 

(f ) Miscellaneous comments ; 

Estaiblish a Junior College Retirement Fund. 
Establish a Provincial Junior College Faculty 

Association. 
Revi se University entry requiremen ts • 
Delete all adminis trivia, rules , and regulations 

from the Act. 

Regional Colleges must establish their own identity, 

but must establish adequate articulation with 

other institutions. 
Incorporate private colleges, Agricul.tural Colleges. 

and Vocational Colleges intotiie total plan. 
Define both faculty and students^ as legal entities 

in the Act, 

Emphasize the place of General ^Education and 

Religious Education in the program and establish 
a Provincial Curric^jtlum Committee for the 
Colleges. 

Accept Diploma students into the Colleges. 

University Faculties of Education should play an 

important role in future developments . 



Is the demand for pos t*secondary education over«* 
estimated? 

How can potential students be motivated to desire 

further education? 
Will admission requirements exclude those with 

higher requirements than indicated in the 

proposal? 



RECOKMEIJDATIONS OF THE PROVINCIAL BOARD OF POST-SKCOMDARY 
EDUCATION TO THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION AND STATEMEOTS 
OF CABINET REACTIONS 



The Provincial Board of Pcst-Secondary Education, haying examined 
the present provisions for post-secondary education in All>erta, notes 
the following: 

1, Post-secondary education is provided mainly by four public 
systems: the universities , the public junior colleges, the 
institutes of technology and the agricultural and 
vocational colleges. 

2. Needs and demands for post-secondary education are increasing 
rapidly. Two groups of clientele require services: 

(a) those who are qualified and who wish to .attend universities; 

(b) those who are admissable to institutes of technology, 
agricultural and vocational cblleges,. junior coll and 
other public educational- facilities of similar purpose, 
excepting the public schools • 

The Board's view, arising from these observations, is that post- 
secordary education should be thought of as encompassing programs offer&d 
in all institutions stipulated above. 

The conviction developed among Board members, consequently, that 
the whole post-secondary system should be thought of as consisting of 
two parts: a u niversity system and a college system. The Board noted, 
howeveiT, that provisions had already been made for coordination of the 
university system and decided, consequently, to restrict its deliberations 
to' institutions other than universities, i.e. to institutions which, 
collectively, might comprise a college system. 

^For the purposes of definition, a college is thought of as beinp, 
an institution designed primarily to serve persons who cannot, need not, 
or do not V7ish to attend universities (with the exception of those in 
uni versity transfer programs) and who normally cannot be expected to return 
to public high schools. 

At the moment', at least three public college systems exist in 
Alberta^ - the public junior colleges, the institutes- of technology, and 
the agricultural and .vocational colleges (10 centers in all) . Tl\ey serve 
in large part similar clientele, as described above,. Yet the three 
systems operate vri.thout benefit of an overall plan and with little if any 
coordination. Their operations present marked variations in entrance 
requircBients, form of school year, length of term and level of fees. They 
are financed differently and administered by different agencies. 
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The Provincial Board has reached the conclusion that in view of 
the complexity of college education, its high cost, and the anticipated 
great demand for it, the major need is for one integrated public college 
system* 

Proposals 1 and 2, below, are presented in order to exoress the 
Board's views that one college system should be shaped from the existing 
three systems to serve, in large part, specified groups of provincial 
population. 



PROPOSAL .1: That institutes of technology, agricultural and vocational 
colleges, junior colleges, and other public institutions 
which serve similar post-secondary clientele be looked upon 
as being parts of one provincial college system. 

This proposal indicates that the three systems mentioned should be 
merged into, one college system.. Regardless of the names of the various 
institutions, they would Be knoxm as .membeisof a provincial college 
system. 

CABINET REACTION ; Institutes of technology, agricultural and 
vocational colleges, public junior colleges, and other public institutions 
serving similar purposes will be viewed, as parts of one provincial college 
system. * • 



PROPOSAL 2 : That normally colleges should .be designed to serve persons 
who possess a high school diploma or its equivalent OR who 
arc adults by definition (ordinarily 18 years of age or 
older) . 

This proposal tends to establish primary purposes of colleges in 
terras of persons who should be admissable to colleges. The suggested 
"normal" entrance requirements would potentially provide for: 

a) the admission of persons, of any age > who have achieved at 
— , least an Alberta High School Diploma or its equivalent; 

b) the admission of any person defined as being adult (minimum 
age: 18 years tentatively suggested) who has achieved less 
than an Alberta High School Diploma; 

c) the admission of other persons (the word "normally V implies 
flexibility) such as senior high school students from smaller 
high school centers who might profiL from at least one year 
of work, for high school credit, in a college where 
specialized options could be available. Thus, present 
trends of this nature could continue, perhaps through 
increasingly systemmatic arrangements between public school 
and college authorities. ^ 
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CABINET REACTION ! Provincial colleges will serve the broadest 
possible scope of clientele, includinjg persons with high school 
diplomas or equivalent, and other persons of lower educational 
attainment. 

The foregoing Proposals represent goals to be attained by 
redesign of the college systems. The chief requirement in this 
regard is to cause all college-type institutions to be brought within 
a common framework of provisions for their coordination, control and 
direct administration. 

The Provincial Board considered various structures which would 
satisfy this requirement and, haying judged one to be superior to 
others, submits further proposals which would : 

1) provide a college system administratively independent of 
the public school system (Proposal 3) 

2) eliminate ,the use of property taxation in direct support of 
any part of the. cbilege.system (Proposal 4) 

3) establish a body to coordinate the provincial college 
system (Proposal 5) 

4) create governing boards for the institutes of technology 
and the agricultural and vocational colleges, as well as 
public junior colleges (Proposal 6) 

5) -provide that a board, as in Proposal 6, above, might have 

jurisdiction over more than one campus (Proposal 7) 



PROPOSAL 3: That the administration of the college system be completely 
.distinct and ^ separate from that of the public school system 

On the basis of appraisals stated or implied throughout this 
report, the Provincial Board proposes an administrative structure for 
colleges which is irVdependent of, public school structure. 

CABIN ET REACTION ; The administration ,of provincial colleges will 
be completely distinct and separate from that of the public school 
system. 



PROPOSAL 4: That college boards do not have access to property taxes as 
a source of revenue. 

The concept of one college system as proposed in this report 
dictates that existing college^type institutions (institutes of 
technology, agricultural apd vocational colleges, and public junior 
colleges) should have similar structural characteristics, in major 
respects, within the system. At present, only public junior colleges 
are reliant upon property taxation for portions of their revenues. This 
feature of present operations, -supported by other considerations not 
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treated herein, causes the Provincial Board to offer this Proposal, 

CABINET REACTION ; Provincial colleges will not have access to 
property taxes as a source of revenue. 



PROPOSAL 5 : That a Provincial Colleges Commission be established 
to replace the Provincial Board of Post-Secondary 
Education, and that it be given statutory powers to 
undertake appropriate functions in relation to the 
college system. 

Administrative policy and regulation applying within an 
institution shouldbe separated from policy and regulation designed 
for a whole college system. It Is believed by the Provincial Board, 
therefore, that greater effectiveness of operations can result from 
separate provisions for the Internal government of an institution 
(Proposal 6) and for the overall government of the system (Proposal 5). 

The Provincial Colleges Commission should be given statutory 
powers of sufficient scope to enable it to coordinate the operations 
and growth of the college system. / 

. The distinction of the proposed Provincial Colleges Commission 
from the Universities Commission may tend to result in less effective- 
ness of operation in matters of common concern. It is assumed,^ 
however, that the two bodies would cooperate with each other suitably. 
The possibility should not be abandoned, moreover, that eventually 
there might be a fusion of the two bodies • 

The Provincial Colleges Commission should report to the 
Provincial Government through the Minister of Education. Its general 
relationship to the provincial government should be essentially the 
same as that applying to the Universities Commission. 

CABINET. REACTIO N; .A Provincial Colleges Commission will be 
established to replace the Provincial Board of Post-Secondary Education, 
and it will be. given statutory powers to coordina}:e and control the 
provincial college system. 



PROPOSAL 6 ; That the five public junior colleges ^ the three 

agricultural colleges and the two institutes of technology 
all be placed under the direct administrative control of 
boards of governors. 

Reasons for the Board *8 preference for this proposal are : 

1) Philosophically, a measure of decentralization or sharing 
of responsibilities for public education is desirable. 

2) Administratively, policies, regulations and masses of 
decisions which govern the daily operation of an 
institutJoh can be most suitably maw.e close to the stcenc 
of operation. Clear communication betx^een an executive 
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staff and a policy-malcing body, and ease of adjusting 
to new circurastances are enhanced by provision of 
college boards. 

CABINET REACTION ; Public junior colleges will be placed under 
the direct administrative control of boards appointed by the 
Lieutenant Governor-in-Council , but for the time being institutes of 
technology and agricultural and vocational colleges will continue to 
be under the Department of Education and the Department of Agriculture, 
respectively, for purposes of their direct administration. Institutes 
of technology and agricultural and vocational colleges will be 
coordinated with the college system as a whole in keeping with the 
recommendation of the Provincial Colleges Commission to the Ministers 
responsible for their administration. 

In summary. Proposals 5 and 6 are Intended to provide for three 
desirable features of administrative structure for the public college 
system : 

1) The placement of the direct management of individual 
Institutions with the institutions, and its separation 
from the coordination and regulation of the college 
system as a whole. 

2) The establishment of one body with extensive povrerscn . 
outside of government structure and with its own Ttaf?7 
to coordinate and regulate the college system as>a whole. 

3) The provision of a direct line of communication betx^een 
the coordinating, regulating body (2, above) and the 
provincial government, through* the Minister of Education. 



PROPOSAL 7 : That provisions be made that a board of governors might 
have jurisdiction over more than one campus. 

This proposal is based on the Board's belief that a college may 
consist of a cluster of complementary facilities located in a common 
area, in which the operations on various sites are not independent of 
each other. The provision of one governing board for two college 
campuses in a large urban area, for example, would facilitate a measure 
of "local" coordination in planning and operation which would otherwise 
become the responsibility of a provincial agency. 



CABINET REACTION : Provisions will be made to enable a college 
board to have jurisdiction over more than one campus. 
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FURTHER PLAimiNG ; 

The Board's Intent is to develop detail related to its proposals, 
as approved, in the manner required to prepare enabling legislation for 
the 1969 session of the legislature. Enabling legislation should icake 
provisions for a transition period during^which the necessary, changeover 
©ay be accomplished. The first essential action to be taken under new- 
legislation wil.l be to establish the Provincial Colleges Commission which 
will assume responsibility for implementing other features of change as 
circumstances permit. Pending the establishment of the Commission, the 
Provincial Board of Post-Secondary Education, in its relationship with 
public Junior colleges, will take cognizance of impending change^ 



AFFILIATIONS BIIV/EEN COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES IN ALBERTA 



PART A: TMT^nptnjTA^f 



2. 
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Affiliation Procedures 

Granting the ds$umptions> as aboveithe following procedures will 
apply t 

6^1 An application regarding affiliation from a public junior 
college would be directed in the first instance to the 
Colleges Conynission. This application might refer to a 
n&H affiliationi a change in the program offered under the 
current agreement or a renewal of affiliation. The Board 
would forward the application to the Coordinating Council. 

6.2 An affiliation agreement will be made eventually between 
a College and a University because of the existing 
legislation. 

6.3 An affiliation agreement between a University and a College 
will be continuous but will be reviewed as required. 

6.4 A University! the Coordinating Cpuncili a College or the 
Colleges Commission may apply for review .of^ an existing 
affiliation. 

6.5 Where there is an application for affiliation, a renewal 
of affiliation, or a review of an existing affiliationi 

an evaluation committee will be established representative 
of the Coordinating Council, the University concerned and 
the Commission. The evaluation committee would visit the 
college and hold such discussions as may be necessary before 
submitting a report. After consultation and agreement 
between the Council and the Commission a recommendation 
would be submitted to the University. 

'standards for Affiliation 

At the time of application for affiliation, and thereafter in 
order to remain in good standing, a College must undertake to 
satisfy three conditions which represent minimum standards for 
affiliation. 

THE PROPOSALS SET OUT BELOW RELATE ONLY TO COURSES OFFERED UP 
TO THE END OF THE FIRST UNIVHISITY YEAR. All applications to 
offer second year courses should be directed to the Coordinating 
Council through the appropriate channelsi there to be treated as 
special cases in accordance with conditions and -criteria to be 
established* 

7.1 An instructor appointed to teach university transfer courses, 
whether full time or part-time, shall have at least a 
master's degree or its equivalent with appropriate content 
and specialization for the course he is teaching. 
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7.2 The College shall provide adequate instructional resources 
and facilities particularly in relation to such matters as 
laboratories^ I'.braryt etc., and shall establish policies 
dealing with academic appointments, academic freedom and 
tenure and student affairs. 

7.3 A student seeking admission to a University with transfer 
of credits as a result of courses taken at a College shall 
possess an Alberta university matriculation or its equiva- 
lent for the faculty or school to which he seeks adnission. 
Equivalence should be established initially by discussion 
between the Coordinating Council and the Colleges Commission. 

Inherent Understandings 

The following understandings are explicit or implicit: 

8.1 The main concern of the University is that students trans- 
ferring to its second year courses have the necessary 
educational background and have acquired the knowledge and 
skills to cope satisfactorily with courses they undertake 
in the University. 

8.2 The high-school-equivalent component of combined, deficiency 
and preparatory programs offered in colleges require a 
relationship between colleges and the Department of Educa- 
tion onlyi 

8.3 A College affiliated with a provincial university will be 
regarded as an approved College by all other Universities, 
and a student from any such approved College will be 
eligible to apply for admission to any Alberta University. 

8.4 The receivingi Faculty or Department will have the responsi- 
bility of evaluating the student's program and making 
judgments as to the appropriate place of the student in his 
University program. In this respect, however, first year 
courses in the College need not be identical with the first 
year courses required in that University* Judgment should 
be made on the general level of skills and knowledge 
acquired and the ability of the student to cope with further 
University study. Evidence for such judgments should be 
accumulated on the performance of students in the University. 

8.5 Once an affiliation agreement has been established respon- 
sibility for appointment of staff, development of courses, 
examinations, etc., will be left^ to the affiliated College, 
unless rn evaluation committee specifies temporary restric- 
tions based on circumstances found in the course of its 
investigation. While exercising its own professional 
judgment with respect to curriculumt teaching methods and 
examinations the College will have to keep in mind the 
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requirements its students will have to meet for successful 
transfer to a University or Universities. 

Qaerational Procgrfdyes 

The procedures set out below will f orm la guide to procedures that 
will be followed in processing applications* 

9.l(a} Existing affiliation agreements and future agreements 
between Colleges and Universities will be continuous 
until the Colleges Commission and the Coordinating 
Council initiate "review procedures. 

9.l(b} Quite apart from reviews resulting from applications as 

specified below, the Coord5.nating Council and the Colleges 
Commission will establish a schedule of periodic reviews 
of all affiliation agreements. 

9.2(a) Affiliation agreements to offer first year University 

programs will be in accordance with the conditions agreed 
upon and set forth in earlier sections of this Part. 

9.2(b} Agreements to offer first year University programs will 
be in general in t»ms of a particular program with the 
range of courses specified. The timing and details of 
a particular approved course will be the responsibility 
of the College* 

9.2(c} Applications to offer second ^ er University courses 
should.be made in accordance with the procedures set 
out below. However, the criteria used to determine an 
application may differ from that used for first year 
courses. 

9.2(d} With respect to College courses offered as equivalent to 
those normally accepted for matriculation (see Sections 
7.3 and 8.2} it will be the responsibility of a College 
through the Conunission to advise the Coordinating Council 
of those courses proposed for this category. 

9.3(a} When a College applies for affiliation or change of 
affiliation the application will be forwarded to the 
Colleges Commission and will set out such information 
as may be required by the Commission. 

9.3(b) the Commission will forward an approved application to 
the Coordinating Council. 

9.4(a} The Coordinating Council and the Colleges Coffvnission will 
establish a committee to review the application and to 
recommend thereon. 
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9.4(b) The composition of the evaluation committee will be 
determined by the Council and the Commission on the 
basis of the nature of the application and will consist 
of members nominated by the Council and the Commission. 

9.4(c) The evaluation committee will submit a written report to^ 
the Council and the Commission. 

9.4(d) Since ajt the present time an agreement must be signed 
with; a University a recommendation for a proposed 
^af filiation will be forwarded to that University and 
notification o'f the agreement will be forwarded to 
all other ^Universities. 

9.5 In connection with Section 8, paragraphs 8.4 and 8.5, 
of* this doctameht it .is in the interest of the. Colleges 
and of rev-iew .prpc^ to follow "^up the performajices 

of students in the receiving: Univiersi^ The- College s*j 
theref orjer shoudKinitiat<^^ tp-maintain records 

of their students' achievements and the Uniyer^^^^^ 
*would be requested to supj^ly tfie necessary infbrmation 
so- that thi s can' be done. , * * . ^ ' . 



PART Ct AFFILI ATION OF PRIVATE COLLEGES ^ * 

10* 1. * All the principieSf. conditions and criteria set forth in . 

sections i-8 of this document apply^also to affiliations 
between private CoHeges an that 
• where ^reference is made* to the Colleges Commission * 
dif ferent prbced^ wilL be required since the 
Commission is concerned in the main with public Colleges* 

2. Operational .procedures to be followed with respect to 
private Colleges are set in section 11* 

11. Operati onar Rrbcedures 

Tl*l(aO Existinc affiliate agreementis and future agreements, 
between Colleges and Universities will be continuous 
until the Coordinatih^^ Council initiates review proce- 
dures^ 

ll.i(b) Quite apart from reviews resulting from applications as 
specified below, the Coordinating Council will establish 
a schedule of periodic reviews of all affiliation 
agreeniehts. 



11.2(a) 



Affiliation agreements to offer first year University 
programs will -b e in accordance with the conditions 
agreed upon and set forth above. 
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ll*2(b) Agreements to offer first year University programs will 
be in general in terms of a particular program with the 
range of courses specif ied» The timing and details of 
a particular approved course will be the responsibility 
of the College.^ 

11.2(c) Applications to offer second year University courses 
should be made in accordance .with the procedures set 
out below. However, the criteria used to determine 
an application may differs fraii that used for first 
year courses. 

11.2(d) With respect Jo College courses offered as equivalent 
to those normally accepted for matriculation (see * 
* Section 7>3) it willrbe the responsibility of a College 
to advise the Coordinating Gouhcil of* those courses 
* ^^proposed f or ' thi s, category. * . - 

« 

11.3 When a College applies for i^^^ or change of 

^ affiliation the aj^^ will be fdrwar 

Coordinating Councn' and will s out such information 
as may be^requixed by the CpuhciL. 

ir.4(a) The Coordinating Council will establish a committee to 
review the application .and to recommend ther'eon. 

11.4(b) The composition of the ^evaluation committee will be 

detCTmihed by the Council oh the basis of the nature of 
the application. The committee will consist of members 
. nominate^d by the Council and will include representatives 
of the University with whom the affiliation agreement 
will be made. , 

11.4(c) The evaluation committee will submit a written report to 
the Council. 

11.4('d) Since at the present time^ an agreement must be -signed 
with a University a recommendation for a proposed 
affiliation will be forwarded to that University and 
notification of the affiliation will be forwarded to 
all other Universities. . 

n.5(a) In connection with Section 8, paragraphs 8.4 and 8.5 of 
this document it is in the interest of the Colleges and 
of review procedures to follow up the performances of 
students, in the receiving Universities. The Colleges, 
therefore, should initiate procedures to maintain records 
of their students* achievements and the Universities 
would be requested to supply the necessary information 
so that this can be done. 



February 18, 1969* 
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REPORT TO ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON 
AFFILIATION OF (DOLLEGES WITH UNIVERSITIES 



PROBLEM ' - 

Several months ago, the Director of Instructional Services, in 
agreement with members of the Commonalities Committee indicated *he 
would attempt to clarify the status of die affiliation document pre- 
pared jointly by Drs. Mowat and Neal, and accepted by the Universities 
Coordinating Council and the JOberta CpUeges C Since the 

.agreement assist iiiat e3d.s ting aff ilia t^^^^ the JPirst year level 

*wtll continue- to remain in effect until one group or tfie other 
terminates tiiem,. the problem does not lie immediately at the first 
*year level, but rather *at the level of second year affiliation^ 
"^Furthermore, this document is not cleiar as to" the procedures or - 
* methods to be folloifed in est^lishing an affiliation arrangement at 
•^the second year level. * * * * 

ACTION ^ 

As a result of Ais uncertainty., the universities have proceeded 
to establish a variety of hierarchies and procedures to examine 
colleges for approyal of second year courses • The example below will 
indicate some of the confusion which ensued. 
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Example: The Red Deer Situation 

Red Deer College made application jointly to the Universities 
Coordinating Council and to General Faculties Council. This resulted 
in the following seven committees having to give approval to the 
Red Deer request: , * . 

1. Universities Coordinating Council. 



2. 


Junior Colleges Committee. 




Ad' Hoc. Committee . 

* 




General Faculties Council. 


5. 


Executive Council. 


6. 


Junior Colleges Committee. 


7. 


Ad' Hoc Committee. 



. This approval had to be grmited after all University Department 
Heads had given special approval on faculty, and in some cases texts, 
curriculum guides, and examinations • , ^ 

Besides the above ^confusion, we became as/are of the fact that at 
least two if not three groups at the University were drafting separate 
affiliation agreements • 

The Ad Hoc Comi&ittee of the Coordinating Council of which I was 
a member, after visiting the Red Deer College, recommended without any 
reservation that the second year program for Red Deer be approved. 
But it went further to recommend to the Coordinating Council that 
affiliation procedures be clarified and that the process be shortened. 
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Then since it became evident that the Red Deer request which 
would receive approval from the Universities Coordinating Council 
and its t^^o sub-committees, but not from General Faculties Council 
and its three sub-committees (at least .until they had visited the 
college for the same reasons as the other committee). Dr. Kolesar 
contacted the Coordinating Council and requested permission to 
appear at their next meeting. . , 

The Medicine Hat case was similar to tiie Red Deer case^ in most 
respects and therefore will not be discussed here.- 
* . . ... ' » 

fleeting" with Coordinating Council 

On April 28, Dr'. Kolesar and I met with the Universities 
Coordinating Council to discuss affiliation problems. We requested 
that approval be given to ,the Medicine Biat and Red Deer Colleges to 
offer second year of the university transfer program. Out of this 
request arose a good deal of discussion" on the problems presented 
within this report. We were informed by the Chairman, Dr. Carrothers, 
that while it was too late to assist in the Red Deer request, every 
effort would be made to conbine members of the two major committees 
In the Medicine Hat evaluation. I was also a meftber of this committee. 
However, when I inquired as to the joint menbership of the committee 
upon my arrival in Medicine Hat, the menbers indicated that they were 
not aware of it, and assumed they were representatives of the 
Coordinating Council onlyi Nevertheless, the evaluation took place 
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aiid a recommendation should be forthcoming shortly on the Medicine Hat 
situation* 

THE FUTURE 

Uhile to say that things have not gone well might be recorded as 
the understatement of the year, we do see a glimmer of hope on the 
horizon. XJe say this for several reasons. First, we are confident 
tiat Red Deer* s request will be approved for September » 1970 and 
that approval wilt be given to Medicine, Hat if not in 1970 then in 
1971. Biit we also have ah indication that the Coordinating Council 
will meet .with lis in the near future tb> establish shorter and more 
reasonable procedures for affiliation. We were given this assurance, 
by the Qiairman of the Coordinating Council \rfien Dr. Kolesar and I 
met with- tiiat group, .in April. If the Coordinating Council does not 
initiate action sooner^ we will attempt to begin discussions early in 
the fall of this year. ^ 
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QUESTIONNAIRE TO COLLEGE PRESIDENTS 
AND> BOARD CHAIRMEN 



\f 




V 



THE COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION PROJECT 

SPONSORED BY 

THE W. K. KELLOGG FOUNDATION 




FACULTY OF EDUCATION 

DCFARTMENT OF COUCATtONAL 
ADMINISniATtON 




THE UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
EDMONTON 7, CANADA 



December 22, 1971 



To Presidents and Board Chairmen of Alberta Public Colleges 



Dear Sir: 

in the Spring of 1971 ^ following discussions" with Dr . Kolesar, 
I submitted a proposal for a study of the developnie^^ of the Alberta 
College System with special attention to coordihative mechanis^^ This 
proposal was subsequehtly approved for doctoral dissertation purposes 
at Michigan State Uhiyersity, and ha also been recognized as contributing 
tip the interests^ of the College Adm^^^ Department of 

Educational Administration, University of Alberta. 

The main sources of data^ used so far haye been reports, records 
and minutes supplemented by a number of interviews;. In order to bring 
the study to completion, however I seek your help in establishing 
^actual percept ior^ of coordination held by leaders in the field. 

, ^ i. am^ grateful for the support and cppperat ion given to me by 

Dr. Kolesar who has , also consented to the use of this questionnaire. 

Your early response will be greatly, appreciated in order that 
I may complete niy project and submit my report to the Commission^or 
your consideration. 

Yours sincerely, 

James M. Small 
(Associate Professor) 
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CONSOLIDATED QUESTIONNAIRE RESPONSES 

Item Appropriate Importance Average 

(yes) (no) (I & 2) (3) (4 & 5) achievement 



Section I 
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11 
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o 
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0 
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11 
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3.5 
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11 
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3.4 
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11 
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11 
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11 
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10 
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10 
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14 
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15 
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Section III . 
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Item Response 

(1 & 2) (3) (4 & 5) 
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Section V 
Prooram Control 
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II 
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III 
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Fiscal Control 
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Admini strative 


Policies and 


Procedure.^ 
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